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Debt Situation 
Closed Is Belief 
Of Mr. Coolidge 


he President, it Is Stated, 

Regards Foreign Obliga- 

tions as Apart from Ger- 
man Reparations. 


Estimates of Cities’ Population 


THE existence of such a gov- 

ernment as ours for any 

length of time is a full proof of 

a general dissemination of knowl- 

edge throughout the whole body of 
the people.” —John Adams, 

President of the United States, 
1797—1801 
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Census Bureau 


| Announced by 


Fig 
Than 30,000; New York 


| 
} 


| 


| The population of cities in the United 
| States of 30,000 or more inhabitants has | 
been estimated by the Bureau of the 


ures as of July 1 Compiled for Municipalities of More 


As Compared with 5,873,356 in 1920. | 


|shown them, 


Se Census as of July 1, 1928, the Department 
of Commerce stated October 2 in an-! 
| nouncing the results of the estimates as 


France Should Pay, 
Mr Britten Sa 7 | compared with the last Federal census 
a ; y on January 1, 1920. 


New York City leads in population | 


Curtailment of American Loans 
Favored Unless Disposi- 
tion to Settle Is 
Shown. 


President Coolidge regards the for- 
eign debt situation as entirely apart from 
German reparations, it was stated offi- 
@ially at the White House Executive 
Offices on October 2. 

Mr. Coolidge feels, it was explained, 
that the debts are a closed incident, des- 
pite efforts that have been made and 
probably will continue to be made for 
some arrangement by which the tax- 
payers of the United States will be made 
to pay the German reparations. 

Such efforts will not be looked upon 
with any favor in this country nor does 
this Government see that it has any con- 
nection with the debts due to it, it was 
added, as debts owed the United States by 
foreign countries have, with some ex- 
ceptions, all been settled and all of these 
except one have been ratified. 


Discussion not Favored. 

The President does not see any good 
result to be secured by further’ dis- 
cussing the question and it has been the 
White House policy fore a long while 
to refrain from any discussion of the 
matter. 

The view that France should ratify 
the agreement reached with the World 
War Debt Funding Commission for the 
settlement of its debt to the United 
States was expressed orally October 2 
by Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
*cago, 1). 

“France should pay its World War 
debt to America,” Mr. Britten said. 
“There is no reason why its obligations 
should not be met in fulfillment of its 
solemn obligation to this country. France 
appears to be very prosperous now. 
Everywhere automobiles are to be seen 
in France. 


Loan Curtailment Advised. 

“The French politicians, however, per- 
sist in trying to tie-up the French debt 
to the United States with the French col- 
lection of its reparations from Germany. 
Americans look on the French war debt 
as one of honor. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the collection by France 
of funds from internal or any other 
sources. 

“Tf France does not show a disposition 
soon to meet its honest obligations to 
this country, I would be in favor of the 
curtailment of American loans to French 
governmental or private enterprises. 
That could be done very effectively by a 
note from the Department of State to the 
banking and brokerage houses of the 
United States with a view to their re- 
fysal of further loans while France 
avoids its solemn obligations, as a nation, 
to America.” 


with 6,017,500 estimated inhabitants as | 
compared with 5,873,356 in 1920, while 
Chicago and Philadelphia rank second 
and third, according to the announce- 
ment. The statement showing the es- 
| timated population of municipalities of 
30,000 inhabitants or over follows in full | 
| text: 

The Department announces estimates, 
‘made by the Bureau of the Census, of 
| the population on July 1, 1928, of cities: 





Inerease in Rates 
Qn Lumber From 


 Floridals Rejected 


Removal of Fourth-Section | 

| Departures Disapproved on 

| Ground That Present 
Schedule Is Justified. 





Proposed increases in freight rates on 


| the American 


| partment of Commerce October 2. 


| 


Leads With 6,017,500 | 


which had a population of 30,000 or more 
in 1920. These estimates are based, in 
most cases, on the assumption that the 
annual increase of population since the 
census of 1920 has been the same as the 
average annual increase between 1910 
and 1920. In, those states, however, 
which took a state census in 1925 the es- 


| timates are based on the average annual 


increase between 1920 and 1925. 
Due allowance is made for any annex- 
ations or detachments of territory that | 


| may have taken place and ‘of which the 


Bureau has been advised. This method 
gives an estimate which is approximately: | 


correct for the great majority of places. |# pernicious influence on the morality of | 


| . . a. 
\Films for Minors 
| 


Subject to Control 


Restrictions on Attendance Also 
Found in World Survey. 


Thirty-one countries require special 
regulation for the admission of juveniles 
to motion picture theaters and the films 
the Department of Com- 
merce was advised October 2 by 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, G. R. 
Canty. The 31 countries were among 47 
at which inquiries were directed. The 
}report follows in full text: 
| Inquiries made in 47 countries by the 
international committee for the protec- 
jtion of childhood reveal, according to 


| reports from Geneva, that the admission | 


‘of minors to motion picture shows and 
{the choice of films to be shown to children 
are subject to special regulations in 31 
countries. 

In most of the countries the films pro- 
hibited to youth belong to the same cat- 
egory; that which is consitered to have 


the | 
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Early Approval 
Of Naval Program 
By Senate Sought 


Representative Britten Sees 
Need of Quick Action 
On Plan to Build 
Ships. 





\Board Is Proposed | at . ‘ 
| To Fix Alien Quotas F resident Give 
Views on Right 


| Change To Alter Tariff 


in National Origins | 
Clause of Act Considered. 
— 
Said to Be Lacking 
For Action Which Would 
Be Unfair to Any For- 
eign Country. 


The possibility of a further postpone- | 
| ment of the effective date of the National | 
| Origins provision of the immigration law Authority 
| or of amendments to the provision a 
been suggested in recent communications | 


"| 


“>| 


received by the Senate Committee on 
Immigration. 
This was announced on October 


through the office of Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, chairman of the 
Committee. As the law now stands the 
. National Origins provision will become 
Described as Decoy |ettective next Spring, but it has been 

| twice deferred already in order to allow 
| more time for computation of the quotas 


‘Explanation Follows 


‘Two-Power Treaty s 
Protest of Argentina 


Discusses Foreign Affairs After 
| 'Two-Months Observation 
Of Conditions 
Abroad. 


In a few cases, however, where there is |Y°Ung people, or to be dangerous to the | 


reason to believe that owing to excep- | 
tional conditions .of growth the figures | 
thus obtained is far from correct, and | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) | 


Honduras Sets Record 
In Exports of Bananas | 


} 


Record banana shipments have~ left 
Honduran ports in the 12 months ended 
September 20, according to a cable from 
Consul at Tegucigalpa, | 
George P. Shaw, made public by the De- | 
The | 


report follows in full text: | 

Shipments. reached over 20,500,000. 
stems of bananas, higher than any other 
year’s period in the history of the coun- | 
try. During August shipments totaled 
3,168,000 stems, of which 2,477,000 stems | 


4 


Simplified Practices 
Said to Be Growing 
In Restaurant Field 


Success in Reducing Number 
Of Sizes of Hotel China- 
ware Prompts Ex- 
pansion. 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Better trade relations and the benefits 
to be derived from applying principles of 
standardization and_ simplification to 


Congress should promptly authorize the 
| navi construction program now pending 
|in the Senate and should follow up the 
| authorization of $271,000,000 for 15 
| cruisers and 1 aircraft carrier with an 
| initial appropriation of $50,000,000 or 


| more for this program, Representative | 


| Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., stated 
‘orally October 2. Mr. 
Chairman of the House Committee 
| Naval Affairs, returned to Washington 
October 2 from a three months tour in 


which he studied European conditions | 


| with particular reference to naval prob- 
lems. 

My. Britten officially attended the In- 
terparliamentary Conference at Berlin 
and visited England and France where 
he talked with me of affairs in both 
public and political life. In discussing 
this observations, he expressed certainly 
that the Anglo-French naval understand- 
| ing would be discarded and that “Eu- 
rope generally” does not expect any con- 


Britten who is| 
on | 


'Chief Executive Said to Have 
Authority Only to Place 
Corn on Basis of 
Equality. 


'to be allotted to variots foreign coun- 


i tries under this system. 

Involved in the situation is a sugges- 
tion made to the Senate Committee by 
| Dr. Joseph A. Hill, assistant to the Di- 
| rector of the Census, who has had charge | 


The so-called flexible provision of the 
Tariff. Act of 1922 does. not give the 
President of the United States authority 
to increase customs duties so that in- 
justice would be done foreign countries, 
| it was stated officially at the White 
| House Executive Office, October 2. The 
authority of the President, it was ex- 


_ ToBe Established in 
29 Additional Cities plained, is limited to alterations in the 
| tariff rates for the purpose of equalizing 


. Seas : .| the cost of production in the United 
W irways Is 
ork on Seven A ay | States and abroad and then only after 
Progressing in Vari- 


a fact-finding investigation. 
ous Sections of The explanation was made as the re- 
Country. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
ea. 


Municipal Airports 


sult of the recent protest of Argentina 
over the suggestion that an increase in 
— - the duty on corn would be authorized 
Municipal airports are proposed by 25] following the cost of investigation now 
more cities, the Department of Com- | being made by the Tariff Commission. 


merce stated October 2. Progress in con- ; 
struction work was also outlined by the 


Argentine Note Received. 


went to the United States, 184,000 to| business were subjects of an address 


i lumber and other forest products Seen | England and 506,000 to Germany. Ship- | before the National Restaurant Conven- 


;northern Florida to destinations through- 
out the eastern United States have been 
|disapproved by the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission by a report and order in 
|Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 
3105, made public October 2. 

The Commission stated that it is ready 
‘at all times to aid carriers in their duty 
to remove fourth-section _ departures 
| whenever possible but that the existing! 
|departures would not have been created 
jhad it not been for increases in rates 
from intermediate points which were not 
| justified at the time of their establish- 
'ment. The Commission ordered cancella- 
|tion of the tariff schedules, operation of} 
which previously had been suspended. | 


Lumber Producers Protected. 


9 


=) 


{tember 20 and made public October 
follows in full text: i 

By schedules filed to become effective , 
| May 12, 1928, respondents propose in- | 
/ creased rates on lumber and other forest | 
| products, in carloads, from points on the } 
Atlantic Coast Line, Alachua to Wilcox, | 
Fla., inclusive, and Newberry to but not | 
| including High Springs, Fla.,- and from | 
points on the Seaboard Air Line, -Ala-} 
;chue to.Wannee, Fla., inclusive, to des- 
| tinations in central, trunk-line, and New 
|England territories. On joint petition 
of the Southern Pine Association and 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the operation of the proposed 
| schedules was suspended until December 
12, 1928. Rates will be stated in cents j 
per 100 pounds. | 

The Florida peninsula south ofthe line | 
of the Seaboard Air Line extending from | 





Clay Absorbents Used [Jacksonville to River Junction, Fia., is 
‘< é | alvide: into ve zones, e rates on! 
To Purify Oil Products 


|over the Georgia main-line rates of the; 


| ments of the season’s sugar crop also | 
| began last month to England and Nic- 
| aragua. 


Production of Glass 
Expands in Belgium 


American Firms Said to Be 
At Disadvantage in Sale 
Of Cheaper Grades. 


Reports on the Belgium glass industry | 
indicate that plate-glass factories are re- 





Department of Commerce stated Octo-| 
ber 2, 


Knowledge of markets and the grades 
of window-glass demanded, give the Bel- 
gian producers an advantage over Ameri- 
can competitors in the disposition of in- 
ferior grades, according to the Depart- 
ment. The statement follows 
text: | 
The situation in the Belgium plate-| 
glass factories remains good with orders 
coming in amply to cover the produc-; 
tion. Prices remain at a firm level, with | 
np indications of any imminent radical} 
change, and authorized production con- 
tinues at a figure approaching the 
theoretical maximum. Compared to win- 
dow and other varieties of glass, the 
marketing and competition problems for} 
plate glass are simple. The six big Bel- 
gian plate-glass mills all market abroad 
through their single selling organization, 
the Union des Glaceries Belges, and there 
is no question ¢f indiscriminate price 
cutting or overproduction. 


| 


in full | 


lumber from the first zone were origi- 
nally constructed on basis of one cent 
Improved Methods Are Studied 
By Bureau of Mines. 


“Clay absorbents” analogous to full- 
er’s earth are now being used in new and 
improved methods for the purification of 


petroleum products, the Bureau of Mines 


of the Department of Commerce stated 


October 2. The Bureau has just com- 
pleted a study of such clays. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

‘Although edible oils have for years 
been purified by agitation with finely 
ground absorbents, until recently only 
percolation systems were used to clarify 
epee products. Fuller’s earth, has 
een used almost exclusively as the clari- 
fying medium. 


In recent years the discovery of “clays” | 


with oil clarifying analogous to fuller’s 
earth, has resulted in a new and. improved 
method for the purification of petroleum 
products. 


Comparison Is Made, 

The Rare and Precious Metals Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines, at 
Reno, Nevada, has completed a study on 

(@ertain properties of “oil bleaching clays” 
comparing the standard clays used on the 
Pacific Coast. in oil refining with the 
usual fuller’s earth. 

The efficiency of each “clay” is deter- 
mined by experiments on the particular 
oil in question. There are two classes 


of clay that are now competitors with | 


fuller’s earth for bleaching oils. One is 
used raw, the other requires preliminary 
acid treatment. 

Theraw clays examined resembel sepio- 
lite (meerschaum). They are nonplastic, 
float on water, and lose their bleaching 
property if heated to 450 degrees Centi- 
grade, or if they are leached with acid. 


Clays Are Described, 

The clays requiring acid treatment to 
condition them for bleaching oils may 
be either plastic or nonplastic. They 
may resemble bentonite in swelling prop- 
erties nd give basie reaction to phen- 
olphthalein. The best residual products 
were obtained after leaching with 15 to 
20 per cent by weight of sulfuric acid. 
Ws product will not lose its bleaching 


[Continued on, Page 8, Column 1.] 


~ 


Atlantic Coast Line, and an additional! The danger of plate-glass manufac- 
cent added from points in each zone to} ture by the window glass mills causes 
and including zone five at the southern | small worry to the plate-glass interests, | 
i * the a This differential | and while drawn plate glass is probably | 
; has been modified to some extent by gen-! a matter of the next few vea ‘s, the plate- 
eral rate changes, but the rate relation- | glass mills are svehpetelh os a ceelenat| 
| ships between the zones have been ma- | with the Fourcault interests against such | 
a ee aglaw of origin ; an eventuality, and the single large mill 
Ait Vleet somncaphicks eenorally speak | Sek Yeadeee conage chase Tikal cote of 
j Hrs yhicn, rally § c-ly roduce enou ate glass to be o 
ing, extends southward to and including } pat detriment = oa old style place- 
| Wilcox, Newberry, Gainesville, and | glass factories. Furthermore, its pro- 





| [Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) | 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
Mysterious Barn Fires Are Attributed 
_ To Spontaneous Combustion of Damp Hay 


David J. Price, of Department of Agriculture, Discusses 
Need for Scientific Investigation. 


Fires on farms and in rural communi- 
ties in the United States annually cause 
a loss of 3,500 lives and a property dam- 
age of approximately $150,000,000 it was | national organizations interested in farm 
|stated October 2 by the chairman of the | fire protection are cooperating with the 
'Farm Fire Protection Committee, David ; department in this study. 

'J. Price, Department of Agriculture, in 2 
,an address at the annual convention of Flooded Hay Ignites. 


special study of farm fires, said Mr. 
Price, and it is hoped the findings may | 
‘lead to the development of control and ; 
prevention measures. Practically all 


jthe National Association of Mutual In- 
|surance Companies, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

More than $30,000,000 of the $150,000,- 
000 loss, Mr. Price explained, is from 
fires caused by spontaneous combustion | 
|—the so-called mysterious barn burnings | 
which occur so frequently at harvest | 
| time due to self-ignition of hay and other 
! agricultural commodities. 

The full text of a summary of Mr. 
Price’s address, as made public by the 
Department of Agriculture follows: 

Although it was recognized centuries 
ago that stored hay, manure, and other 
farm products occasionally became hot 
enough under certain conditions to ignite, 
very little attention has been given to 
the problem until recent years. Even yet 
{there is a dearth of scientific information | 
on spontaneous combustion. 
To meet the urgent need for such) 
knowledge the department is making a’ 


Mr. Price commented further on the im- 
portance of the problem and the atten- 
tion already being given to this much- 
misunderstood occurrence. The unusual 
conditions in the Vermont flooded areas, 
where the water reached the hay mows of 
hundreds of barns last winter, offered 
exceptional opportunities for such studies, 
he said. e 
_A clear-cut case of spantoneous igni- | 
tion occurred near Middlesex, Vt., when | 
a barn containing 50 tons of hay burned | 
while standing in three to five feet of 
water, No heating of the hay had been 
noticed before the flood, but considerable 
steaming was in evidence 24 hours after 
the waters had receded, 

The flood occurred early on Friday 
morning, November 4, and the water 
rose to cover the hay to a depth of 17) 


Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


f 
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tion at Atlantic City, N. J., October 2, 


by William E. Braithwaite of the Di- | 


vision of Simplified Practices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. That portion of 
his address made public by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

The last four or five years have wit- 
nessed the adoption of a great number 
of codes of ethics and standards of 
practice by. a large number of organ- 


izations, both commercial and _profes- 
| sional. 


This has been the natural out- 
growth of the gathering. together of 
business and professional men in the 
various associations for the promotion 
of the best interests of their trade or 
profession. 


Previous Codes Indefinite. 
In the past, many of these codes of 


| The report of Division 3, dated Sep- taining a favorable position while the | business ethics were not reduced to writ- 
|drawn-glass business is improving, the | ing, but existed merely as a common un- 


derstanding between members. Finding 


| this to be too indefinite, the various 


groups have attempted to define in writ- 
ing the standards of conduct which 
should obtain in the business trans- 
actions of their members. The adoption 
of these codes has assisted greatly in 
the elimination of many unethical prac- 
tices, but the codes themselves are rec- 
ognized as being an inadequate solution 
of the problem of improper trade re- 
lations. 

Good ethics in business simply mean 
the practical application of the Golden 
Rule, “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” It is being honest 
with one another. 


Efforts to Reduce Waste. 


Another and equally important move- ; will result from the preparatory dis- | blinkers mounted on 20-foot towers have 


|ment which has been sponsored by trade 
assuciations and which has helped tre- 
mendously in the elimination of ut 
| ethical practices, is that known as simpli- 
| fied practice. Simplified practice, mean- 


jing the collective effort of an industry 


to reduce waste in the production and 
distribution of its products, through eli- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


‘President Considers Plans 


To Avoid Treasury Deficit 


President Coolidge, it was stated in 
his behalf October 2, is awaiting com- 
plete information on Government rev- 
enues for the last three months before 
determining upon the steps necessary 
to prevent the possibility of a Treasury 
deficit at the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

On the basis of collections for July, 
August and September, Mr. Coolidge be- 
lieves a reasonable estimate can be made 
of receipts for the remaining nine 
months, but in any event, it was stated, 
the President is confident that every- 
thing will be done to keep expenditures 
within the income of the Government. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 

The News Summary 
is Classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of_ the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


On September 26 the Argentine Am- 
The statement follows in! bassador in Washington, Manuel Mal- 
full text: | bran, delivered a note to the Department 
vee ties aise thi of State stating that the proposed in- 
Twenty-five more cities within the past | exeane in the duties: en: eemn tak ane 


structive outcome of the preparatory dis- 
armament conference to be held next 
spring. 

“In the light of all that has transpired | 


Department. 


between Great Britain and France in 
their deliberate secret frame-up to sub- 
merge American interests on the seas,” 
he said, “I am sure that the forthcoming 
Congress will not only authorize the 15- 
cruiser program now pending in the Sen- 
ate but will follow it up with an initial 
appropriation for carrying out: this pro- 
gram, with the whole construction ex- 
pense spread over a period of five years. 
I am confident that Congress will so act, 
irrespective of what England and France 
may or may not agree to do. 


Described as Decoy. 


“T am certain that the Anglo-French 
treaty or understanding will now find 
its way to the discard. It was never in- 
tended to be a solemn treaty between 
these two nations, unless approved and 
|practically adhered to by the United 
States. 
World War style. Having failed to en- 
trap the United States, it now is but a 
; Sordid piece of paper. 
| “British, German and French men of 
affairs with whom } spoke in Europe 
were impressed with but two elements 
in that now exploded treaty or under- 
standing: First, the stupidity of the 
British Admirality in believing that the 
United States could be deceived into ac- 
cepting or approving so one-sided an ar- 
| rangement; second, the complete willing- 
{ness of French statesmen to lend them- 
|selves and their country to a scheme so 
manifestly unfair to the United States. 

“Europe generally has not the slight- 
‘est confidence that anything worth while 


It was a decoy of the old pre-| 





month have announced their intention of the Argentine Government “gave con- 
| establishing municipal airports. The] cern,” and promised, if carried into ef- 
| cities are Jasper, Ala.; Sheffield, Ala.; | fect, to weaken the commercial relations 
Beaumont, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; Fort | of the two countries. (The full text of 
Collins, Colo.; Telluride, Colo.; Belvidere, | the Argentine note was published in the 
Ill.; Evanston, Ill.; Anderson, Ind.; In-| issue of September 27). The President’s 
dianapolis, Ay... Washington, Iowa; {news of the question are as follows: 
Winnfield, tat Grand ‘Rapids, Mich.;}/ Mr. Coolidge does not know what the 
Hannibal, Mo.; Crete, Neb.; New Rock- | findings of the United States Tariff Com- 
ford, N. Dak.; Columbus, Ohio; Hunting- | mission may be in regard to the tariff on 
ton, Pa.; Martin, Tenn.; Menard, Texas;!imports into this country of corn and 
Palestine, Texas; Rutland, Vt.; Abing-| flax seed. He understands that the Com- 
don, Va.; Brookneal, Va.; Charleston, | mission could of course find what would 
te Va. be a eres in costs oo production 
Airway: . faut " !in the United States and production in a 

Cc each myeniges . |competing country. All the President 
Py ae steven. Wace would be authorized under the law to dé 
lon seven new air'routes is reperted to | Would be to either increase or decrease 


{the Department by its field agents, la in order to balance up that 


| follows: | 
New Orleans-Atlanta: Construction, Could Make Up Discrepancy. 
| work beginning at the western end of the! That would mean that any foreign 
| Selma-Atlanta section of the airway has! competing country would be put on a 
| been progressing steadily. Concrete foot-| basis of equality with the United States. 
| ings and tower anchor legs. have been'If, for instance, it costs $1 to produce 
| installed at a number of the sites and two!a bushel of corn in the United States 
| towers have been erected. |and 90 cents to produce a bushel in a 
| Louisville-Cleveland: All tower anchor {foreign country, the President would 
\legs have been installed on this airway|have the right under the tariff law to 
jand the contractor has started at the | increase the present tariff not more than 
north end of the airway and is erecting | 50 per cent in order to make up any 
towers and making electrical installa- discrepancy. The President could not, 
— at each site working southward. | however, under the law take any action 
ites 30 and 31 are in operation. ‘that would be unfair and unjust to any 
Towers Are Installed. | foreign country. © 

Ponca City-Tulsa: Twenty acetylene The President understands that very 
few nations are aware of the fact that 
: the Chief Executive is limited under the 


armament conference held under the|been installed on this airway and are 1 n 
auspices of the League of Nations, an-|ow in operation. The two intermediate law to make an increase or decrease in 
other session of which is planned for | fields at Hominy and Fairfax, respec-, the tariff to »ut an American industry 
the spring of 1929. My reason for mak-|tively, have been practically completed! on a basis of equality and then only up 
ing this statement about the forthcom-|and, with the exception of the rotating; to 50 per cent of the existing tariff and 
ing conference is the generally accepted | beacons, will be in operation within a few!that because of this the principal com- 


idea that I have found that European 
diplomacy of today is just as deceitful as 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.} 


Adequate First-Aid 
Urged in Cotton Mills 


’ 


Many Minor Injuries, But Few 
Serious Accidents Noted. 


The cotton manufacturing industry of 
the United States as a whole is a com- 
paratively safe industry for employes, 
but with a high infection rate, declared 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 


Labor, in an address October 2 before 
the Textile Section of the National 


Safety Congress of the National Safety | 


Council in New York City. 

Mr. Stewart cited figures showing that 
extended disability in the industry was 
|great, amounting to 12.42 per cent in 
}cotton spinning and weaving. He said 
this indicates that what the industry 
needs is adequate first-aid treatment for 
every kind of wound or scratch, no 
!matter how small. 

Mr. Stewart called attention to what 
‘he termed the lack of complete statis- 
{tics for all lines of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry. / 
| The full text of Mr. Stewart’s ad- 
| dress, in which he discussed tabulations 
| prepared by the Bureau, follows: 
| Before going into the real subject of 
| my paper, I want to call your attention 
to the fact that it is at present utterly 
impossible to arrive at definite statistical! 
facts in relation to accidents. The vari- 
ous States have such different waiting 
periods that an accident that lasts more 
than one day is reported in one Stata, 
| while in many other States an accident 
is not reported unless it lasts three days, 
in some States seven days, and in some 
States there is even a two weeks’ so- 
called waiting period. 

In the cotton manufacturing industry 
the accidents are as a rule not serious; 


. 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


ays. | peting country might still be left in an 
; . Los Angeles-Salt Lake: The construc- | advantageous position. 
| tion work on the Apex-Salt Lake Section | 

of this airway has been in progress for) 
| several weeks. A number of towers have | Apple Industry Plans 
{been erected and the directional arrows } 1 


| Poured. | Promotion Program 


San Francisco-Salt Lake: A few tow-) 
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Column 5.] | Department of Agriculture to 
Cooperate With Growers. 
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Quality of Pigments | —____— 
: | The Secretary of Agriculture, William 


. } 
Affects Color of Paint iM. Jardine, extended the aid of the De- 


partment of Agriculture to the “Apple 
|for Health,” Incorporation, an organiza- 
tion composed of apple producers of 
America which proposes to develop a pro- 

The tinting strength of pigments in as of trade promotion, it was stated 
coloring paints is the latest investiga- {0% October 2. The statement follows in 


tion completed by the Bureau of Stand-| full text: : 

ards, the Department of Commerce| This new organization will cooperate 
stated October 2. The statement follows With the Department of Agriculture and 
in full text: jother institutions in carrying on a com- 
f Most expensive colors are rarely used prehensive economic and research pro- 
in a paint undiluted with the less €X-\ pram in addition to trade promotion ac- 


pensive white pigments. Indeed, the,”. ... ‘ cae 
smaller the proportion of colored to ; tivities. As an overhead association. of 


white pigment that is used to produce a producers it will give special emphasis 
desired depth, in general, the more eco- to such questions as standardization de- 
nomical will be'the paint. ‘mand, and improvement in marketing 
‘ Pigments may differ widely in their | practices. 
tinting strength, depending in a great} Gecretary Jardine, in Commending the 
measure upon their fineness. One part |comtemplated program in a letter to the 
of a good sample of colored pigment; President of the central organization, 
| ground as a paste! with a thousand parts|Paul Stark, a prominent orchardist of 
of white zinc oxides might produce a/ Missouri, said that the department was 
beautiful, deeply colored paint, whereas, | particularly glad to cooperate in this 
a coarsg, poorly made pigment of the | project, “because jt shows the actual pro- 
same chemical character might be added | ducers of apples attacking a fundamental 
in 10 times that amount without achiev-| problem in a constructive manner.” _ 
ing as deep a color. Thus, the power} The efforts of this organization ate 
of a colored pigment to tint a white |commanding the active support and’ ¢o- 
is an important property. operation of allied industries interested 
In recent investigations of the color|in the welfare of the apple producer, 
strength of pigments, spectrophotometric |The first vice president is Governor 
methods for the measurement of color! Harry .F. Byrd of Virginia, one of the 
|have been called into the problem. The | outstanding orchardists in this country, 
| spectrophotometer is an instrument with |The second vice- president is George C, 
which color is measured. Just as a tape|Jones, President of the Wenatchee, 
meascure, instead of a sample piece of | Washington, Chamber of Commerce, 
string, enables us to buy cloth by the | Among the other offices and members of 
— : the Board of Governors are some of the 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 4]_ |country’s leaders in the apple industry. 


Factors Changing Depth of 
Tints Are Investigated. 
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Fiji Islands Expands |Favo 
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rable Conditions for Workers Noted Added Appropriation 
In Address by Secretary James J. Davis 
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World Problems Relating to Aviation 
To Be Studied at International Conference 


Educational System 
To Include Indians 


Training of Natives and Resi- 
dents of Asiatic Origin Is 
Considered One of 
Major Problems. 


Education of the native Fijian race} 
and the East Indian population is one} 
of the major problems of the British] 
Yovernment of the Fiji Islands, it is | 
stated in a report on the educational | 
facilities of the Fiji Isls. ds from Quincy 
F. Roberts, Consul in Charge, Suva, just 


made public by the Bureau of Education. | 


‘The East Indians in the Fiji Islands, | 


+ themselves 
the report states, assert themseives and 


demand facilities for the education of 
their children as their social position 1m- 
proves. 

School System Reorganized. 

A beginning in reorganizing the edu- 
cational system has been made along | 
lines recommended by a commission | 
which made an exhausive report, on the} 
subject. A Director of Education has 
been appointed ior the colony, and the 
educational system will be reshaped to} 
meet the needs of the resident races 
therein. 

Excerpts f ? 
lic by the Bureau of a 

The early history of ed 
is a record of the activities of both the | 
Methodist and the Catholic missions. 
The Methodist mission came In 1835 and | 
the Catholic mission was opened in 1844. | 
Late arrivals were the_ Church of =| 
land in 1870 and the Seventh Day Ad-}; 
ventists in 1880. ee 

issi > exist i ractically 

Mission schools now exist 1n practic 5 
every village. It is upon these vernacu- | 
lar schools that the burden of educating | 
the Fijian falls. 

Development of System. 

In 1916 an official Education Depart- | 
ment was created in order to systema- | 
tize the activities of the various bodies 
engaged in educational work. Financial 
assistance was granted to primary and 
vernacular schools. The registration of | 
all schools and teachers was made com- 
pulsory. 1 

The opening of excellent | 
schools at the government and Catho ie 
mission schools in Levuka and Suva, and | 
the institution of correspondence classes | 
for children in remote districts a 
educational facilities for European chil- 
dren and those of European descent. ad 

For the Fijian natives a complete sys-| 
tem of education has been evolve | 
Nearly every village has its vernacular | 
school managed by one of the missions. | 


Higher Education Provided. 

From the village school a pupil may 
go to one of the eight assisted primary 
schools or to one of the six government | 
provincial schools. From the latter | 
schools the boys may proceed to the| 
Queen Victoria School at Nasinu or ta} 
one of the mission training institutions 
where higher education is provided. 

In 1927 there were 69 government) 
schools and assisted schools, 23 being | 
for Indians, 36 for Fijians, 4 for Fijians | 
and Indians, and 6 for Europeans and} 
pupils of mixed European descent. En-} 
roliment was 5,610 pupils,.of whom 1,661 
were Indians, 3,436 Fijians, and 523 Eu- 
ropeans and others. The 
of 33 Europeans, 73 Fijian 
dian teachers. . 

Under the registration legislatio 
there were 636 schools and 1,304 teachers 
registered in the colony, January 1, 1927.) 
The majority of these were village | 
schools run by native teachers, usually 
the village pastor, who give instruction 
in the vernacular. 

Annual Expenditures. 

Annual expenditures for education 
have increased from £3,000 in 1915 to 
£28,956 in 1922, £25,322 in 1923, £27,103 | 
in 1924, £30,039 in 1925, £31,584 in 1926, | 
estimated expenditure of £32,414 in 1927, | 
and £36.019 appropriated for 1928. 

In 1926 it became apparent that the} 
system of education in Fiji was tovally | 
inadequate for Fiji’s size and stage of 
development. The system was built up| 





rom the report as made pub- | 
cation follow: | 
dueation in Fiji 


| 
| 


} 


| 


ent | 


of shreds and patches borrowed from 
other school systems. There was an 
urgent need of increased school facilities 
for the Indians. 

Of the 20,000 Indian chilren of school 
age 1,600 attended assisted or govern- 
ment schools and about 2,000 attended 
unaided schools. Only about 250 of the 
9,000 girls of school age attended school. 

So a special commission consisting of 
experts from Australia, New Zealand, 
and others from Fiji was set up to advise 
the Government of Fiji on the steps to 
be taken to effect improvement in the 
methods of, and facilities provided for 
the education of Europeans, Fijians, In- 
dians, and other races in Fiji. 

Five Recommendations. 

The commission presented a volumi- 
nous report of 107 pages with a number 
of recommendations, The most import- 
ant of these were: 

1. Reorganization of the Department 
of Education. 

2. A system of teacher training. 

3. Facilities for technical and voca- 
tional training. 

4, Creation of educational districts for 
Indian pupils. 

5. Education facilities for Fiji 
Indian girls. 

The limited funds available to the Goy- 
ernment of Fiji have delayed the carry- | 
ing out of the recommendations made | 
by the education commission. However, 
a beginning was made and John Caugh- 
ley, retired Director of Education ir. New | 
Zealand, was appointed Director of Edu- | 
cation in Fiji, 


' 
an and | 
1 
! 


Reorganization Under Way. 

He arrived in the colony early in 1928 
and the Department of Education is be-} 
ing reorganized along the lines laid down} 
by the commission, 

Grants in aid will be made to addi-| 
tional schools. Gradually the educational | 
system of the colony will be reshaped | 


| getting 


i“Sand sprin 


The staff consisted | richer, 
s, and 45 Ina} The poor are no 


n| first time 


It is not going to b 
tors, much less 
to be conquered ! 
labor-saving machinery 


clares Involuntary Pov 
Through Adoption of La 


De 


The Secretary of Labor, James J. Da- 
vis, in speaking at the dedication of the 
National Carpenters and Joiners Home 
at Lakeland, Fila., declared that there 
never was a time before when the Aue 
can worker Was as well off as he is to ay. 

“That is not to say,” said Becsetey? 
Davis, “that there is not still ee 
improvement. It is to say that tale 
no place in the mind of an intelligen* 
man for the pessimistic claim ome a 
vanced by socialists that the ric eee 
richer, but the poor are gett ng 
The poor are not getting poorer; 
her, too. Moreover, 
there is rea- 


poorer. } 1 
they are ene ere tey 
for irst time in y; 
a i Seliven that involuntary povery 
is a thing which can be conquere = 
is not going to be conquered by agi a- 
tors; much less by politicians; It 18. going 
to be conquered by the application 0 
labor-saving machinery in industry - 

The full text of this section of a 
tary Davis’ address dealing with the 
advancement of workers follows: sad 

There is nothing that an American 
worker will not buy, if he is paid a wage 
high enough to create in him human 
wants. And I am sure that the same 
would prove to be true in regard to the 
workers of every other country. Fifty 
years ago the workers of Germany wore 
wooden shoes, a pair or two of which 
would last for a lifetime, but as soon 
as the German workers r 
sufficiently to enjoy the luxury, wooden 
shoes went out and leather shoes came 
in. For hundreds of years the poor of 
Europe lived on a thin soup and black 
bread, but they never did so any longer 
than they could help. 

I find, in reading 
ter’s “History of the 


Professor McMas- 
People of the 


United States,” that around 1783 the| 


American worker was not much better 
off than the European worker. He writes, 
kled on the floor did duty as 
acarpet. There was no glass on his table, 
there was no china in his cupboard, there 
were no prints on his wall, what a stove 
was he did not know, coal he had never 
seen, matches he had never heard of. He 
rarely tasted fresh meat as oiten as once 
a week, and paid for it a much higher 
price than his posterity... If the food 
of an artisan would now be thought 
coarse, his clothes would be thought 
abominable.” 

I find, in another work, 
lems,” by Adams and Sumner, t 
Massachusetts, in the year 1672, that 
common laborers received 27 cents a day 
without board, tailors 27, and carpenters 
33. And yet at this time wheat sold for 
81 cents a bushel and corn 48, oats 21. 
The rise in real wages, that is, wages 
easured by purchasing power, increased 
e whole of the Nineteenth Cen- 
70 worth of goods that 
66 he received 
r cent 


that in 


m 
during th 
tury. For every $ v 
the worker received in 18 h 
$121 in 1902, an increase of 73 pe 
in 36 years. 

Continued Improvement 


Noted Since War P 

Since the World War, as everybody 
‘oman this increase has continued. There 
was never a time before when the worker 
was as well off as he is today. That is not 
to say that there is not still room for im- 
provement; it is to say that there is no 
place in the mind of an intelligent man 
for the pessimistic claim once advanced 
by socialists that the rich are getting 
i but the poor are getting poorer. 
t getting poorer; they are 
too. Moreover, for the 


tting richer 
Brat ti human history there 1s 


in 
reason for 
ar is a thing which can be conquered. 
t e conquered by agita- 
by politicians; it is going 
d by the application of 
to industry. | 
industrial revolution wrought by the in- 
vention of the steam engine, the power- 
loom and the spinning-frame was little 
more than an augury of what is impend- 
ing. In the days of human poverty, men 
dreamed of a golden age in the age of 
human infancy; we are learning to_ dream 
of a golden age that shall come in days 
to be. : 
Somebody gave Thomas Carlyle a 
volume dealing with political economy 
one day, and that grim philosopher later 
summed it up by calling it a “dreary 
science.” He was right at the time. It 
was a dreary science in the days when 
men wrote books to prove that workers 
could never earn more than a mere sub- 
sistence wage for long. Those were the 
old bad days of political economy. But 
we know now that those ancient notions 
were nonsense. A worker can earn not 
only a subsistence wage, but a saving 
wage and an educational wage. The days 
are gone forever when you can make an 


Inspection Is Scheduled 
For Naval Reserve Units 


Naval reserve units at Erie, Pa, 
Niagara Falls, Dunkirk and Buffalo, N. 
Y., will be inspected by the Naval Re- 
serve Inspection Board from October 8 
to 11, the Department of the Navy an- 


nounced in a statement October 1. 
full text of the statement follows: 

The Naval Reserve Inspection Board 
will conduct an inspection of the Naval 
Reserve Units in: Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
October 8: Erie, Pa., October 9; Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., October 10; Buffalo, N. Y., 
October 11. 

The members of this board from the 
Navy Department will be Commander 
A. W. Sears, U. S. N., and Commander 
R. C. Williams, U. S. N. Lieutenant W. 
E. O’Connor, U. S. N., attached to Head- 
quarters, Third Naval District, New 
York, will aid in the inspection at 
Niagara Falls, Dunkirk and _ Buffalo. 
Captain F. W. Hoffman, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve attached to headquarters, Fourth 
Naval District, Philadelphia, will aid in 
the inspection at Erie. 


Convention of Postal Clerks 
In Porto Rico Is Postponed 


Because of the recent hurricane in 


had prospered } 


“Labor Prob- | 


thinking that involuntary pov- | 


The 


to meet the needs of the races resident| porto Rico, the convention of National 
therein. . o... | Federation of Post Office Clerks, sched- 

The education oi the native Fijian PROt| 208 for Ban Juan, Gabsbin 48 te 
and the Indian population is one of the 1928, has been postponed indefinitely, 
major Ptlems contsepting the Geneen the Assistant Postmaster General, John 
ment. Unfortunately, ‘I pas ae H, Bartlett, has just announced. The 
very Uttle attention until very recent ¥+| full text of the announcement follows: 

The Indian as his social position im-| The convention of the National Fed- 
proves in Fiji, asserts himself and de-| eration of Post Office Clerks, announced 
mands adequate facilities for the edu-| to be held at San Juan, Porto Rico, Oc- 
cation of his children, It is now realized| tober 12 to 18, 1928 (Bulletin of Sep- 
that the right of this large part of the| tember 1, 1928), has been postponed in- 
popuiation of Fiji te education can no | definitely on account of the recent hur- 
longer be disregarded. ricane in Porto Rico. 


erty Can Be Conquered 
bor-Saving Machinery. 


Sought for Research 


| On Farm Problems 


\Group of Organizations Asks 


intelligent worker believe the ancient | 


nonsense, He knows better, for he has} $2,000,000 More Than 


seen better. Intelligent employers in 
the future are not going to see how little 
they can get men for; they are going to 
consider the possibility of maximum 
wages. 

I have been speaking of work, and of 
the rewards of work, but those who come 
to this beautiful home know that their 
days of care are over, Younger and 
stronger men must carry on the burdens 
that they have laid down. But it is a 
proof of what I have been saying that the 
Brotherhod of Carpenters and Joiners 
were able to build such an institution as 
the one which we are now dedicating. 
The carpenters of England who received 
only five cents a day could not have 
|built it; the American carpenters of 
even a few years ago could not have 
built it. This noble institution is a monu- 
ment to the power that the modern 
;}American carpenter and joiner has 
| achieved. 


Adequate First-Aid 
Urged in Cotton Mills 


Many Minor Injuries, But 
Few Serious Hurts, Noted 
In Industry. 


| 


| 


: [Continued from Page ry 
|the healing period is short, and hence 
be reported at all. Even if we accept the} 
|Outwater table, which was constructed 
lon the basis of iron and steel, where 
| the accidents as a rule are more serious, 
| we find that the disability in 9.2 per cent 
of the cases does not last beyond one 
| day after the day of injury; in 25.3 per 
cent of the cases the disability lasts three 
days; in 37.1 per cent of the cases, five 
days; in 46.9 per cent, seven days; in 
56.2 per cent, ten days; while in those 
States that have ea two weeks’ waitirg 
period 65.5 per cent of the industriai ac- 
|cidents would not be reported as com- 
| pensable. : 
Again, in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry neither North Carolina nor South 
Carolina furnish any accident reports 
hatsoever, since they have no work- 
men’s compensation law. This in itself 
|makes any discussion of accidents in the 
industry resemble playing Hamlet with 
| Hamlet left out. 
| With this prepatory remark that there 
never can be any satisfactory statistics | 
lof accidents until we agree upon the; 
facts and have a uniform set of re-| 
| ports, I am going to proceed to analyze 
| such figures as exist, from a different 
| point of view, and give you the facts as 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lw 
1 


s 
Pp 
read this entire paper, and certainly not} 
to punish you with all the tables, but to 
hit the high spots and let you read the 
rest at your leisure. 
Industry Comparatively Safe. 

I agree, therefore, in general terms 
; that the manufacture of cotton goods is 
|a comparatively safe industry; in fact, 
|one of the safest. Whether cotton mills} 


| 


ae indicate depends on the cnaracter 
| of the mills that furnish reports. Only} 
| partial data are available and nobody| 
| knows whether the mills furnishing data 
are a fair cross section of the industry. 

From its very nature cotton mill op- | 
eration ought to be safer than some other 
|industries. It is free from the explo- | 


}s 


imine. It is free from the danger of ex-} 


many accidents in the industry may not a 


lst 
tative. 


we find them. It is not my intention to; 4 


| chants, E. L. Roberts. 


Last Year to Finance 
Federal Studies. 


The Director of the Budget, Herbert 
M. Lord, has been told by representatives 
of 15 national farm and industrial or- 
ganizations that at least $2,000,000 more 
should be added to the next appropri- 
ation of the Department of Agriculture 
for research work. 

The representatives of the organiza- 
tions appeared before General Lord in 
connection with the Federal budget for 
the fiscal year 1929-30, now being pre- 
pared for submission to Congress. 

The Director stated that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in line with the 
group’s request, had been given a total 
increase of $6,553,000 in its budget for 
1928-29 over that of 1927-28. Of this, 
research received an increase of $1,118,- 
000 directly and $480,000 indirectly un- 
der the Purnell act for research at State 
experiment stations. 

Estimates Generally Reduced. 

General Lord pointed out that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, in preparing the} 
budget for 1929-30, had cut a total of 
$253,000,000 from the original estimates} 
submitted by all Governmental agencies. 
Speaking specifically of the Bureau’s ac-| 
tion with respect to funds for research} 
in the Department of Agriculture, he 
said that to date no increase had been} 
llowed over that granted last year. 
The organizations represented, and the 
representatives, were as follows: 

The National Grange, Fred Brenck- 
man, Washington representative, chair- 
man. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chester Gray, Washington representa- 
tive, and W. R. Ogg, assistant Washing- 
ton representative. 

American Bankers Association, 


American Beet Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association, Harry A. Austin, Washing- 
ton representative. 

American Cane Sugar League, Miss 
ary Bromberg, Washington represen- 


M. 





American Dairy 
Loomis, secretary. 

American Seed Trade Association, 
Curtis Nye Smith, general counsel. 

National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Pyke Johnson, Washington 
representative. 

Manufacturers Represented. 

National Association of Manufacture- 
res, John C. Gall, representative. 

National Canners’ Association, Dr, E. 
A. Loomis, representative. 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
ssociation, Charles W. Holman, secre- 


Federation, A. 


| tary. 


The National Fertilizer Association, 
Harry C. Butcher, representative. 

National League of Commission Mer- 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Theo. M. Knappen and Carl W. 
Barr, representatives. 

Tanners Council of America, Edward 


| are as safe as the rather scrappy ltig-| A. Brand, secretary. 


Films for Children 
Controlled by 31 Nations | 


‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 
imagination of children, owing to scenes 


ion and the falling roof of the coal}of crime depicted therein. 


Some of these prohibitive regulations 


| plosions and breaking cranes of the stone apply to children and young people of| 


| quarry. 


It is more nearly automatic} less than 18 years of age, but in a great 


|than the shoe factory and, hence, ought| many countries, as, for instance, in Ger- 


| to have a lower accident rate. 


}many, Danzig, Nicaragua, and Peru, the 


The question, therefore, is not, “Is the regulations are only applied to children | 


|manufacture of cotton a safe industry?” |of less than six years. 
‘Is it as safe as it can be/|limit is five years, and in Salvador, three 


{but rather, 


In Uruguay the! 


made? What more can the mill opera-| years. 


'tor do to decrease the hazard of em-, 


ip 
lploye, on his part, do to decrease the 
hazard of his employment?” 


| 


It is unfortunate that complete sta-;and Sweden. 


Other countries’ rules admit all chil- 


loyment, and what more can the em-/dren on the single condition that they 


be accompanied by adults, for instance, 
in Canada, Spain, Japan, Switzerland, 
In Italy, Belgium, Hun- 


tistics are not available for all the lines| gary, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, and 


lof industry. We must know what our 
dangers are and what our losses are in 


| 


Uruguay, the regulations concerning the 
admission of children to cinemas must be 


order that we may intelligently improce , posted up at the entrance of all cinemas 


conditions. Greater attention should 


be: and places where motion pictures are ex- 


given to statistics concerning the causes {| hibited. 


of accidents and the rate as applied to! 


On the other hand films of an educa- 


; occupations. It is not enough to know ' tional or instructional character are rec- 
ithe rate for the mill as a whole. Greater | ommended by authorities, especially pic- 
detail is necessary to aid in eliminating ; tures showing works of art, travels, his- 


the several kinds of hazards that exist | torical 


jin a cotton mill. 


Statistics Are Inadequate. 
; The statistics available are at best but 
ifragmentary. One statement may show 
|the accident rate of a cotton mill higher 


than some other industry, while another | 
statement will show a lower rate for the} 
cotton industry. One statement may show 
the rate lower in the cotton mill than in} 
the woolen mill. Another set of figures 
may show a lower rate in the woolen 
mill than in the cotton mill. It is quite 
\folish for either of these to quarrel as 
between themselves as to which is the 
safer, for both of them are comparatively 
safe and the nature of their process is 


i scientific experiments. 
itries, instructional films 


scenes, customs and 
In some coun- 
: i and pictures 
showing important events of public life 
are not subject to censorship. Censor- 
ship is extended, however, even to pub- 
licity placards and posters concerning 
films in Germany, Danzig, and in the 
State of Victoria, in Australia, 


regional 


Improved Devices Sought 
In Finnish Post Offices 
Finnish labor interests are urging 


more mechanical apparatus for postal 
work, the Department of Commerce 


such that they ought to be about equally ; stated October 2. The statement follows 


safe. Nor is there any reason for dispute 
as between the cotton mill and any other 
factory having only q limited risk. The 
real question is to eliminate all of the 
risks possible and to educate and dis- 
‘cipline the employes as well as the em- 
jployers in the “Safety First” idea. 


compiled by the Bureau. The figures for 


|foolish for either of these to quarrel as | al 


| 


between the States; for example, one 
State may report all accidents causing a 
loss of time beyond the date of injury, 
while another State may have no record 
of accidents causing a temporary dis- 
ability of less than one week or possibly 
two weeks’ duration; hene a total 
data for the several States would be 
something of a hodgepodge. 

The figures are presented for the in- 
dustries from which reports were ob- 


cal transport material s i 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics each’ for the teaae rag ey eee 
year collects accident data from certain | order : 
States having a record of industrial ac-| stamp machines, 
cidents. The data are for representative'and accounting 
industries and plants. Such figures are| ommended by the committee. 


some industries are thin in many of the! jn time for 
States and reporting conditions vary as| 1930 budget 


| 


of the; 


in full text: 
Mechanical apparatus should be used 
to a much greater extent in postal work 


;in Finland, an official labor efficiency 


committee for postal work finds. 
Endless conveyors and other mechani- 
also postal | 
automatic postage 
and more typewriters 
machines, it is rec. 


apparatus, 


\ 


The Post and Telegraph Department 
so should determine their requirements 
them to be taken up in the 
» it is declared. 


Quality of Pigment in Paint 
Has Effect on Depth of Tint} 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
yard, so this instrument enables us to 
specify color without reference to a sam- 
ple provided as a secondary standard. 
Thus, by measuring in numerical terms 


tained in States where cotton manufac- | the color of a tint produced by a colored 
turing is of any material importance.| pigment added to a standard white in 


Four States are conspicuous b 
absence. North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina have no accident statistics. Rhode 
Island has statistics but by law is pro- 
hibited giving out information. The ac- 
cident records in Connecticut are de- 
centralized; there are four or more dis- 
tricts in the State each having its own 
records, 


their | known amount, the tinting strength may, 


by suitable formulas developed for the 
purpose, be calculated and expressed as 
a numerical figure. This may permit 
the Government and other buyers of tint- 
ing pigments to specify quite definitely 
the standards of strength that all pig- 
ments purchased must meet. (Research 
Paper No, 7.) 


* 


Department of State Invites 54 Countries to Name _Dele- 
gates to Meet in Washington in December. 


World problems relating to aircraft | 
in commerce and trade will be the sub- 
ject of discussion between aeronautical 
leaders from 54 countries when the first 
International Civil Aeronautics Confer- 
ence convenes in Washington December 
12, it was stated October 2 by the De- 
partment of Commerce which is sponsor- 


ing the event. 

The Department of State has issued 
invitations to 54 countries, asking each 
to be represented at the conference by 
a delegation. The American delegation 
is expected to be named at an early date, 
according to the Department. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Notable in the world of aeronautics 
will assemble in Washington for the 
first International Civil Aeronautics Con- 
ference December 12, 13 and 14. Each 
country will name its own delegation. 
Many of these are expected to include 
famous World War fliers and distin- 
guished figures in aeronautics, both com- 
mercial and military. None of the dele- 
gations has been named so far. The 
American delegation, which will include 
some of the country’s outstanding fig- 
ures in aeronautics, will be selected soon, 
according to the executive officer of the 
conference, Leighton W. Rogers. 

The purpose of the international meet- 
ing, first suggested by President Cool | 
idge as a fitting way to observe the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the first | 
flight of a power-driven craft by the! 
Wright brothers, is to provide an inter- 
change of views on problems relating to 
aircraft in commerce and trade, 


Desire Exists 
For Thorough Study 


Developments in commercial aeronau- | 
tics in the last two or three years have 
resulted in a widespread desire for a 
thorough study and consideration of the | 


| 


best methods of construction, operation | tional 


and navigation of aircraft. Those in 
charge of the forthcoming conference 
regard it as an excellent opportunity 
for discussions of such problems by the 
world’s best qualified commercial and 
technical men. 

No formal agrement is projected, but 
many of those experienced in commer- 





Simplification Ureed 
In Restaurant Field: 


Success in Reducing Number 
Of Sizes of Hotel China- 
ware Is Claimed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
minating unnecessary varieties in sizes, 
dimensions, grades, or qualities, is now 
a widely recognized and well-established 
association activity. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the 
industrial and commercial groups, con- 
cerned and the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce, about 100 simplified practice rec- 
ommendations have been promulgated 
and accepted as “standards of practice” 
in manufacturing, selling or purchasing 
the commodities covered in the recom- 
mendations. A considerable number of 
these recommendations are of direct in- 
terest to the restaurant industry. For 
example, at a joint conference of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers, distributors 
and users of hotel chinaware, held under 
the auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, a simplification program was 
adopted reducing the variety of hotel 
chinaware from 700 to 214 recognized 
types and sizes. 

This simplification of hotel chinaware 
brought about a price reduction of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent from at least 
one pottery which adopted the recognized 
sizes under simplified practice. They are 
now making these sizes in four open | 
stock patterns. It will be seen that both | 
user and producer benefited through the 
adoption of this simplification program. 

_ The success of the hotel chinaware 
simplification program prompted the 
National Restaurant Association and 
other associations to avail themselves 
of the services of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice in securing similar results 
for the cafeteria and restaurant field, 
These are: cafeteria and _ restaurant 
chinaware from 700 to 243 varieties: 
dining car chinaware from 700 to 276 
varieties: sterling silver flatware from 
190 to 61 varieties. 

_Among other items which have been 
simplified and of direct interest to the 
restaurant group are: salt packages, | 
vegetable shortening containers, floor 
brushes, ice cake sizes, glass containers 
for preserves and jellies, etc. 

There is a very definite job for each 
association in the development and pro- 
mulgation of modern business methods 
such as codes of ethics and simplified 
practice, The application and whole- 
hearted acceptance of the principles in- 
volved in these two movements will un- 
doubtedly elevate the standards of prac. | 
tice in any industry. 


Municipal Airports Planned 
By 25 Additional Cities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ers have been erected on the section 
Battle Moyntain-Salt Lake City, Between 
Verdi and Battle Mountain a few towers 
have been etected and directional arrows 
installed. In the Blue Canyon-Verdi sec- 
tion contracts for construction on this 
section of the airway are being adver- 
tised and work is expected to start within 
two weeks and to be finished before the 
arrival of bad weather. The Parran- 
Battle Mountain Cutoff will also be con- 
strected before winter. Between San 
Francisco-Blue Canyon a number of tow- 
ers have been erected and some of the 
electrical installations made, 

Los Angeles-San Francisco: This air- 
way has been completed with the excep- 
tion of two additional beacons and one! 
electric blinker now being installed be-| 
tween Los Angeles and Saugus. Work 
on these additional sites is well under 
way and will be completed within a short 
time. 

San Francisco-Seattle: San Francisco- 
Redding section, A majority of the tow- 
ers have been erected on this airway and 
some of the electrical installations have 
been made, Conditioning of day fields 
has been progressing steadily on the Red- 
ding-Seattle section, 


‘ 


man Guggenheim Fund for Promotion 


tional Adviso 


Chairman, Post Office Depa 


ment; Myron Hofer, 

State; Edward P. Howar 
Commerce; William B. 
cal 
Joyce, Nationa 


cial aeronautics feel that the consensus 
of opinion of the world’s experts as to 
the best methods will naturally indicate 
@ general trend which can be followed 
or rejected as the various countries de- 
sire, 

Countries already boasting develop- 
ments in the field of both heavier and 
lighter than air craft and others plan- 
ning to establish or extend such serv- 
ices for the benefit of their commerce 
are included in the invitation list, which 
follows: 

Albania, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, . Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain and 


the British Dominions, Greece, Guate- |; 


mala, Haiti, Hunduras, Hungary, Irish 
Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Luxemberg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Persia, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Salvador, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
——— Turkey, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, 


Executive Committee 
Is Designated 


The executive committee of the con- 
ference has been named as follows: | 
Chairman William P. MacCracken, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for | 
Aeronautics; Francis White, Assistant | 
Secretary of State; Trubee Davison, As- | 
sistant Secretary of War for Aeronau-| 
tics; Edward P. Warner, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics; W. 
Irving Glover, Second Assistant Post- 
master General; Col. Paul Henderson, | 
vice president, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce; Dr. G. M. Lewis, director, 
National Advisory Committee for Aero. | 
nautics; Capt. E. S. Land, Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics; 
Senator Hiram Bingham, president Na- 
Aeronautic Association; A, S. 
Stewart, U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 
Leighton W. Rogers, executive officer, ” 
Other committees which are now ar- 
ranging for the conference were an- 

nounced as follows: 

_ Program—Chairman, Starr Truscott 
National Advosory Committee for Aero 
nautics; James C. Dunn, Department of 
State; Maj. Ira Longanecker, War De- 
partment; Lieut. Comdr. George F. Chap- 
line, Navy Department; Maj. Clarence 
Young, Department “of Comme 
George P, Tidmarsh, Aeronautical Ch 
ber of Commerce: 


Finance—Harry Guggenheim, Chair- 





| 


| 


’ 


ree; | 
am- 


| 


of Aeronautics; William MecNeir, De- 
partment of State; E. P, Howard, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Entertainment and Transportation— 
Maj. Clarence Young, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; J. C. Dunn, Depart- 
ment of State; Capt. E. E. Adler, War 
Department; Lt. Com. D. C. Watson 
Navy tt dma J. F. Victory, Na- 
i ry Committee for Aer - 
tics; A. T. Stewart, U. S. Ghetiher ot 
Commerce; Daniel Shaeffer, Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce; Henry Ber- 
liner, National Aeronautic Association. 


Mr. Glover Heads 


Printing Committee 


' 
Printing—Hon. Ww. Irving . 
rtment; H 

H. Blee, Department of Commerce ® | 
T. Stewart, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Banquets and Luncheons—Lt. Com. 

W. K. Harrill, Chairman, Navy ae) 

Department of | 
d, Department of 
Mayo, Aeronauti- 
of Commerce; Temple 
1 Aeronautical Associa- 


Chamber 


tion. 
Publicity—Chance Vou 
Aeronautical Chamber 
Robert Scotten, D 
Maj. Ernest Jones, 
merce; Hon. Robert 
Department; Capt. 


ght, Chairman, 
of Commerce; 
epartment of State; 
Department of Com- 
S. Regar, Post Office 
: E. S. Land, Guggen- 
heim Fund for Promotion of Aeronautics; 
Ben Lambe, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Paul Wooten, Conference of Busi- 
ness Papar Editors. 

Escort and reception—Lieut. Co. R. H. 
Williams, General Staff Chairman, War 


The Anited 


Title Registered U. 


To Radio Allocatio 
By Columbia Syste 


Use of Same Program bh 
Two Stations in Same Zone 
Within 300 Miles 


Recommended. 


Representatives of 
Broadcasting System, operating a cha 
of 22 broadcasting stations, main 
east of the Mississippi, conferred wit 
- on Radio Commission on Octd 
er 1 with respect to the chai 

a bos 
cast order issued by the Sma 
which would restrict the operation ¢ 
stations broadcasting simultaneous pr 
grams on cleared channels, 

Following the conference 
was made public by Dr. Leon 
delphia, representin 
Ing the amendmen 


the Columb 


: statemer 
evy, Phila 
g the chain, suggest 


ne t of the order. 
order specifies that a minimum of 30 


aa Separate chain stations operating 
on cleared channels so that the listene 


will not be subjected t icati 
programs on his dial. . 


- Duplication Asked. 
€ amendment suggested was 
i the 
= two stations on cleared channels it 
pearance oe to duplicate pro- 
8, unless the stati F : 
500 saline nate ons are more thar 
The Commissio 
under advisement 
test of the N 
that the 


n took the suggestions 
ont, together with the pro 
ational Broadcasting System 
: ect order be deferred because of 

e “disastrous” effect it would have on 
the 57 stations of that network. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
F e are greatly indebted to you (the 

edeyal Radio Commission) for the op- 
portunity to present our suggestions gs 
to the regulation of duplicating prograr s 
on cleared channels. The new alloca- 
tion recently announced by your body 
which, while it, has had some very harm- 
ful effects upon us, will unquestionably 
promote stability in the broadcasting 


indus tr y. or that reason, we s ubser ibe 
o 


~ Threatened With Ruin. 

e have poured a vast amour F i 
tal and untold industry inte ‘tha eee 
casting industry and cannot stand by and 
see its future threatened with ruin by 
reason of a single phase of regulation. 

_ We believe that unrestricted duplica- 
tion of programs on cleared channels 
would certainly bring such a storm of 
protests that adverse legislation would 
be demanded by the listening public and 
its enactment would be a certainty. 

It is a big question whether such legis- 
lation would be scientifically sound. If it 
were not, the’ entire foundation of the 
broadcasting allocation would be de- 
stroyed and all the efforts of this Com- 
— pote wasted. 

1s our belief that permitting the 
larger share of high-powered chennai to 
carry identical programs on the three 
nation-wide networks would make chain 
brodacasting, which is now the backbone 
of radio, a millstone around its neck. I 
the listening public tunes in the same 
program at point after point on its dials 
public. resentment, fanned by the ener- 
getic independent stations, would do un- 
told harm to the entire radio structure. 

After a careful study of the extent to 
which duplication might be tolerated by 
the public, we suggest that the Commis- 
sion amend Order 43 as follows: 

The same identical program shall not 
be duplicated on a cleared channel more 
than once im any zone, except where addi- 
tional stations are separated by 300 miles 
or more from all other duplicating sta- 
tions on clear channels; the regulation 


not to apply as between stations in dif- 
ferent zones. 


——————— 
See 


Department; James C. Dunn, 
ment of State; Lt. Com. W. K. Harrill, 
Navy Department; H. H. Blee, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Major Donald A. 
Davison, District Commissioners. 

Credentials—Sydney Y. Smith, Chair- 
man, Department of State; E. P. Howard, 
Department of Commerce; Harold F. 
Pitcairn, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; Starr Truscott, National Advi- 
sory Committtee for Aeronauticcs, @ 

Hotel reservations—D. A. Skinner, 
Chairman, U. S. Chamber of Gommerce; 
Harry H. Blee, Department of Com- 
merce. 
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| Ruling by Comptroller General Interprets Section 200 of 


World War Veterans’ Act. 


Interpreting Section 20 of the World| 


ported as having been advanced in the 
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Record of Election 
| Of Mr. Hughes to 


Court Is Received 


To Check Degenerative 
Diseases of Middle 


War Veterans’ Act, the Comptroller — 


Verbatim Report of Ninth 
Veterans’ Bureau, in support of an af-| Plenary Meeting of As- 


Age. 


After the age of forty years the human 
body, instead of continuing to develop 
in strength and energy, begins to degen- 
erate, and therefore it is of the highest 
importance that persons reaching that 
age should without fail have a complete 
physical examination one or twice a) 
year, B. R. Richards, Director of the 
Division of Public Health Education, 
New York State Department of Health, | 
advises. 

In a statement received by the United 
States Public Health Service October 2, 
Mr. Richards called attention to the| 
number of deaths occurring in men about 
45 years of age, attributed to “stroke,” 
apoplexy, cerebral hemorrhage, or} 
some other term, “but all indicating that | 
an artery gave way, that a blod clot| 
formed and that paralysis or death re- 
sulted.” The truth of the saying that} 
a man is as old as his arteries, he added, 
is demonstrated almost daily. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The truth of the saying that a man is{ 
as old as his arteries, is demonstrated 
almost daily in the newspapers by items 
recording the sudden illness or death of | 
some prominent man. The cause is vari- | 
ously stated as a stroke, apoplexy, cere- 


eral, J, R. McCarl, has ruled that the’ questions. Each of said arguments hes 
statute clearly contemplates that the/ received careful consideration but” it is 
beneficiary must first have had acute tu-| not deemed necessary, in this decisio1, ‘ 
berculosis of service origin for which! to state or answer each argument or! 
compensation was payable, the General) contention in detail. 


Accounting Office has just announced. 

According to the view of the Comp- 
troller General, beneficiaries are given 
McCar!l said, the statutory award of $50 
alternate rights after hospitalization for 
active tuberculosis. Consequently Mr. 
per month was not payable where no no- 
tation of a tuberculosis condition was 
made at the enlistment or enrollment of | 
the beneficiary involved. 

The announcement was made in a let- | 
ter to the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, and follows in full 
text: 

Consideration has been given to your 
letter of September 5, 1928, requesting 
decision of the following questions: 

= Whether a showing of arrested 
tuberculosis prior to January 1, 1925, 
where no notation of a tuberculous con- 
dition was made at enrollment or en- 
listment,: is a showing of active tuber- 
culosis prior to January 1, 1925, as pro- 
vided in the second proviso of Section 
200, it being accepted as a medical fact: 
that where there is a condition of ar- 
rested tuberculosis there has been pre- 
cedent activity. 

“2. Whether the statutory award of; 
$50.00 per month is payable under the 
provisions of the third Paragraph of 


; have had a tuberculous disease of a com- 


bral hemorrhage, or some other term but} Section 202(7) of the Act as amended, 
all indicating that an artery gave way,| where no notation of a tuberculous con- 
that a blood clot formed and that! dition was made at enlistment or en- 


paralysis or death resulted. 

Generally the newspaper item records | 
the fact that the man so stricken was | 
of middle age, prominent and frequ€éntly | 
at or near the height of his career. Two 
instances of this kind have occurred 
recently. Shortly before the national 
conventions a man prominently men- 
tioned as a candidate for the presidency | 
died suddenly from a stroke just before 
he was to make a speech in his own! 
home town. A few weeks ago, a man, | 
who was very active in public affairs in| 
New York State also came to the sudden | 
end of his human existence. 

It seems # pity that people of great 
use to the world should be cut down at 
a time of life when they are of most 
service. The purpose of this talk is to 
emphasize that in the vast majority of | 
instances such deaths are needless if | 
persons of middle age will only observe | 
a few simple rules. * 

Note that most of the persons who are 
so stricken are usually 45 or over, fre- 
quently overweight and under the strain 
either of public life or business con- | 


gatherings and, in general, irregular 
hours for eating, sleeping and exercise, 
thus breaking three of the most impor- 
tant rules for maintaining a healthy 
body. 

We may not want to believe it, but 
the fact remains that after 40 with most 
people, the human body, instead of con- 
tinuing to develop in strength and 
energy, begins to degenerate. It is 
therefore of the highest importance that 
persons reaching that age, if they haven’t 
already formed the beneficial habit, 
should without fail have a complete 
physical examination once, or better, 
twice a year by a reliable physician. 
Such an examination should include not 
only the heart and lungs byt blood 
pressure and all the other tests included 
in the standard health examination 
blank. 

But how will such a procedure protect 
a person from hardening of the arteries, 
from heart disease and the other de- 
generative diseases of middle age? The 
answer is simple. Just as it is easy to 
blow out a match, but hard to stop a 
conflagration, so is it a relatively simple 
matter at the outset to check the in- 
sidious beginnings of these diseases 
through removing their cause, but it is 
a difficult if not an impossible task to 
effect a cure once the condition has pro- 
gressed to any great extent. 

Have a health examination at least 
once a year. Select your birthday as an 
appropriate time. 


a 
Construction Is Started 


On Second Radio Beacon | 


Construction has been started in the} 
Bureau of Standards on another directive} 
radio beacon transmitting set for installa-| 


tion at the Bellefonte, Pennsylyania, sig-| 
nal station, the Department of Commerce; 
announced October 2. 

The announcement follows in ful) text: 

The beacon at College Park, Md., has} 
been further improved and is now ready 
to supply service to the mail contractor 
on the northern section of its New York 
to Atlanta air mail run. A study is in 
progress of further simplifying the 
transmitting equipment and a coopera- 
tion program arranged with several 
manufacturing companies towardsedevel- 
oping the special apparatus necessary. | 

An alternating current unit has been} 
developed for operating the station course | 
indicating instrument which is used for, 
accurately checking and maintaining a 
given Beacon course. 


rollment; inactive or arrested tubercu- } 
losis was noted of record during serv- 
ice; no evidence of record that the con- 
dition has been active; the condition is 
now deterinined to be in a state of ar- 
rest; the disability resulting from the ar- 
rested tuberculosis has been rated as] 
service connected and compensable.” 
Your letter sets forth arguments, re- 





| 
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The President’s Day f 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 2, 1928. 


|, January 1, 1925. This provision was first | 4 
enacted by the World War Veterans’ Act! are familiar to the delegations, and I | 


10.30 a. m. to 12 M.—The President | 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

3.30 p. m.—The President at the White 
House received the New Minister from 
Costa Rica, Senor Don Castro Quesada, 
who called to present his credentials. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with! 


nections which require work under pres- | secretarial staff and answering mail cor- | 


sure, attendance at banquets or late | 
Board Is Proposed 

e . | 

To Fix Alien Quotas 


respondence, 


Change in National Origins | 
Clause of Act Con- | 
sidered. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the statistical staff which has been ' 
engaged for several years in working | 
out the quota allotments. Dr. Hill has | 
suggested the creation of a continuing : 
commission or other Governmental | 
agency which would have power to make 
revisions of the quotas as new informa- 
tion might be disclosed to jusrtify such | 
changes. ' 

When he appeared before the Com- | 
mittee just before the last exténsion of | 
time was granted, Dr. Hill said: | 

“T think it desirable, whether the act | 
is to be enforced at once or whether it | 
is to be postponed—it is an idea of my | 
own—that there should be organized 
some kind of a permanent board of re- 
view or of revision. And it should not 
be this committee which made the origi- 
nal estimate, but a distinct body, which 
I should think had better not consist of 
officials of the Government or employes | 
of the Government exclusively, but | 
should be an outside body of men—men 
whose names would carry confidence— 
and that that organization should have ! 
authority to review and revise from | 
time to time any of these quotas or all | 
of them on the basis of further study | 
and further research into the sources. | 

‘T really do not anticipate that the 
resulting changes would be very radical 
in any case. But, after all, this is a 
matter of such importance that I believe 
we ought not to rest satisfied with any- 
thing short of the closest approach to 
accuracy that we can make.” 


Mr. Britten Urges Action 
On Senate Naval Program 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
it was in 1913, before the outbreak of 
the World War. 

“Our constantly increasing export 
trade is finding its way into every port 
on earth. This tremendous business of 
ours requires the protection and the 


| Section 200 of the World War Vet-| 
erans’ Act, and as ‘amended by the Act’ 
of July 2, 1925, 44 Stat. 793, created two! 
{separate conclusive presumptions. The! 
first is as to soundness at the time of 
entering the United States service, ana 
the second is as to “active tuberculosis 
disease” and had reference to those cases | 
in which the tuberculosis disease had 
developed a 10 per cent degree of dis-' 
ability or more prior to January 1, 1925. 
See 4 Comp. Gen. 828. Section 202(7) 
of the statute as amended by the Act 
of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 796, provides, in 
so far as here material, as follows: 
“That any ex-service person shown to 


| 


pensable degree, who in the judgment of 
the director has reached a condition of | 
complete arrest of his disease, shall re-| 
ceive compensation of not less than $50 | 
per month; Provided, however, That 
nothing in this provision shall deny a 
beneficiary the right to receive a tempo- | 
rary total rating for six months after | 
discharge from a one year’s period of | 
hospitalization: 
no payments under this provision shail} 
be retroactive and the payments here- | 
under shall commence from the date of 
the passage of this Act or the date the 
disease reaches a condition of arrest, 
whichever be the later date.” | 
“While it may be a medical fact that | 
where there is a condition of arrested | 
tuberculosis there has been precedent | 





|activity, there is no purpose or intent | 


disclosed in any portion of the statute | 


|to give cognizance thereto by imposing ; 


such a conclusion of fact upon the statu- 
tory presumption either as to sound con- 
dition upon entering the service or as 
to the man’s condition prior to January 


: candidates. 


firmative and negative answer to both} 
sembly of League Is 


Made Public. 


report of the Ninth 
Plenary Meeting of the: Assembly of the 
League of Nations, at which Charles 


The verbatim 


Evans Hughes was elected a member |fore such agreements may become op- | 
of the Permanent Court of International | erative. 
Justice, has recently been received at’! statement foliows: 
| the Department of State. 


Mr. Hughes was elected by 41 votes, 
seven votes having been cast for other 
The text of the report de- 
seribing Mr. Hughes’ election follows in 
full: 


42.—Election of a member of the Per- i 


manent Court of International Justice 
to succeed Mr. John Bassett Moore (re- 
signed). 

The President (translation): 

The first item on the agenda is the 
election of a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice to succeed 


‘Mr. John Bassett Moore, who has re- 


signed, 


Method of Election. 
At its meeting on Tuesday, September 
4, the Assembly agreed to the General 
Committee’s proposal concerning the pro- 


tion of the duration of the appointment 
of the judge to be elected, in conformity 
with the Statute of che Court. 
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Six Agreements for Cooperative Handling 


‘Roofs to Be Printed 


| Of Freight Are Approved by Shipping Board! With Name of Town 


| 
| Six rate conference agreements pro- 
viding for the cooperative handling of 
shipments between the carriers involved, 
were approved October 2 by the United 
States Shipping Board. The agreements 


were filed pursuant to the terms of Sec- 


Billing Arrangement Covering Shipments from Oriental 
| Ports to Jacksonville Included. 


As Guide to Aviators 


|Postmasters Directed to Co- 


ment New Orleans; through rates and di- 


visions, rules and conditions to be pub-! 
lished in Pacific Coast-Gulf West Indies 
Eastbound Minimum Rate List No. 2 (in- 
corporated), supplements to or reissues | 
thereof. 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Bull Insular 


! operate in Undertaking 
Of Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund. 


tion 15 of the Shipping Act, making 
mandatory shipping Board approval be- 


The full text of the Board's | cost of teanafer. 


The following agreements filed in ac- 


Line, Inc., and New York & Porto Rico 
S. S. Co.—Arrangement covering through | y, 
| movement of beans Japanese to Porto 
Rican ports, via New York, upon com-! : : 
bination of local rates, Osaka, absorbing | fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 


| The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
ew, has directed all postmasters to co- 


operate with the Daniel Guggenheim 


lin painting roofs of one or two prom- 
inent buildings in communities as a guide 


|cordance with Section 15 of the Shipping 
| Act, received the Shipping Board’s ap- 
proval October 2: 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Munson 
}McCormick.—Through billing arrange- 
{ment covering shipments Oriental ports 
|to Jacksonville, via San Francisco or 


| Seattle; through rates, based on direct line | 


rates, and transhipping charges to be de- 
|vided equally subject to minimum pro- 


portion to intercoastal carrier of $6 per | 


ton weight or measurement less prorata 
share of transhipment cost. f 
American-Hawaiian with Los Angeles 
‘and Merchants & Miners.—Covers move- 
}ment of through shipments from San 
Diego to Florida ports of call of Mer- 


Provided further, That| cedure for the election and the ques-|chants & Miners, transhipment Los An- 


geles Harbor and Philadelphia. Through 
irates to be based on rates from San 
|Diego to Philadelphia shown in Inter- 


The Assembly has before it document | coastal Eastbound Maximum Tariff S. B. 
A.32.1928, containing the list of candi- "No. 2, plus local rates of Merchants & 
dates nominated by the national groups | Miners from Philadelphia to destination; 
and also, in Annex III, page 5, the pro-|}the Los Angeles Steamship Company to 
cedure adopted by the Assembly and | receive as its proportion 1732 cents per 
Council at previous elections of members |100 pounds when the rate from San 
of the Permanent Court of International | Diego to Philadelphia is 59 cents or less 
Justice. {per 100 pounds and 25 cents per 100 

The Assembly has noted the letter | pounds when the rate is 60 cents or more 
from M. Negulesco, who is one of the | per 100 pounds. The Los Angeles Steam- 
nominees, intimating his desire that his | ship Company is to absorb wharfage 
candidature should be withdrawn. |charges on its pier at Los Angeles and 


to aerial navigation. 
| The full text of the statement issued 
| October 2 by the Post Office Department 
, follows: 
| The proper identification of towns and 
| cities as an aid to aerial navigation is 
jone of the outstanding needs of civil 
| aviation in the United States. To that 
end The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, with which 
— . ‘ | Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh is asso- 
sringae _ id te postal regu | ciated, in cooperation with the Post Office 
lations, the Post Office Department has | Department, the Department of Com- 
notified postmasters that they will be| merce and aeronautic organizations 
held responsible for the loss of customs | throughout the United States, has un- 
|revenues because of their failure to| gertaken to accomplish this work in a 
{handle properly dutiable matter, the | comprehensive manner. 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, . 
W. Irving Glover, has just announced in | 
a statement, the full text of which fol-,| 
lows: | 


Postmasters Liable 
| For Customs Charges 


Held Responsible for Reve- 
nues Due from Foreign 
| Parcels. 


Name to be Painted on Roofs. 


The scheme contemplates the paint- 
ling of the names of cities or towns 

Section 81 on page 210 of the annual; on the roofs of one or two prominent 
Postal Guide for 1928 is modified to! buildings in communities with popula- 
read as follows: tion ranging from 1,000 to 50,000. 

Liable or supposed liable to customs, | Within a few days the postmasters 
duty articles received in the international | 4t. such cities and towns _Will receive 
|parcel post mails shall be treated in @ letter from the Guggenheim Fund set- 
istrict eccordance with the provisions of ; ting forth very fully what is desired in 
|the “Joint regulations governing the| the matter, and explaining in detail how 
|treatment of dutiable and supposed| they can be of assistance. 
dutiable articles received in the mails! The Post Office Department was the 
from foreign countries,” appearing in! pioneer in establishing air mail routes 
‘section 632, Postal Laws and Regula- | and is still vitally interested in national 


1, 1925. Canadian Selections. 

‘The second conclusive presumption | The Assembly has also received a let- 
with respect to service origin created by | ter, dated September 3, 1928 (document 
section 200, refers only to “active tuber-| A.42,1928), from the Canadian delega- 


,culosis disease of ten per cent degree or! tion, concerning the candidature of Mr. 


more” shown to have existed prior to! Duff and Mr. Lafleur. . : 
The rules laid down for this election 


of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 616, and the! do not think I need read them again. 
first statutory presumption with respect! While the Assembly is taking the vote, 
to soundness upon entering into the serv-| the Council also will proceed with the 
ice was first enacted in a form other than | election. The result of the Council’s vote 
now appearing in the statute, by the Act! will be communicated to me immediately, 
of June 25, 1918, 40 Stat. 600. Section! and I will then announce it to the As- 
202 (7) above quoted, authorizing pay-! sembly. 

ment of not less than $50 per month dis- | May I ask M. Motta, first delegate 
ability compensation for arrested tuber-| of Switzerland, and M. Guani, first dele- 
culosis was not enacted until July 2, 1926, | gate of Uruguay, to be good enough to 


| 44 Stat. 796. It is unlikely that the Con-! act as tellers? 


gress enacted the later provision with a| 
view of connecting it up with the earlier | p] 
provisions of section 200 in such a man- | att - 
ner as suggested. Evidently the intent | Majority Rule Prevails. "a 
of section 202 (7) was primarily to I would remind delegates that only 
| one name should appear on their voting 

| papers. E 
The candidate who obtains an absolute 
majority of the votes cast in both the 
; Assembly and the Council will be de- 
clared elected. 

The vote will be taken by roll-call. 
One member of each delegation, as the 
name of his delegation is called, will 
ee | come to the platform _ — his 

; ® «| voting paper in the ballot-box. 

Operation of Logging Equip- | The voting will now begin. 


. | The vote was taken by roll-call). 
ee Regulated ” The President’s_ translation: 
Southwest. 


(M. Motta and M. Guani came to the 
atform.) 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Measures to Prevent 
Forest Fires Succeed 


Before announcing the result of the 
ballot, may I first thank the tellers for 
= ee heir kind assistance? 

As the result of many years of effort ‘ The result of the voting is as follows: 
by forest officers of the southwest na-| Number of States voting, 48; absolute 
tional forest district in establishing strict| majority required, 25. 

observance of a code of preventive meas- | The analysis of the voting is as fol- 
ures for the fire season, forest fires due jgws: Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 41; 
to the operation of logging equipment! yy. Walther Simons, 5; Justice Sir 


have for two years been unknown 60) Johannes Wilhemus Wessels, 1; Sir Ab- 
far as the national forests of Arizona: qyy Rahim, 1 


and New Mexico are concerned, it has just} 
been stated by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The statement follows in full| I therefore declare elected by the As- 
text: | sembly Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, for- 
Forest fire due to the operation of | mer Secretary of State of the United 
logging equipment has for two years| States of America and former Justice of 
een an unknown occurrence so far as| the Supreme Court of the United States 
the national forests of Arizona and New| of America. 2 
Mexico are concerned, says the Forest} I have received the following letter, 
Service. To bring about this state of | bearing today’s date, from the Acting 
affairs forest officers of the southwest | President of the Council, informing me 
national district have spent many years’| of the result of the election by the 
effort in building up strict observance of | Council: 
a code of preventive measures for the} “I have the honor to inform you that 
fire season. | the Council, in conformity with Articic 


Mr. Hughes Declared Elected. 


cost of transfer to American-Hawaiian 
pier, the latter assuming wharfage and 
| handling charges on its pier at Los An- 
'geles, while cost of transfer at Phila- | 
|delphia is to be borne by the Merchants 
| & Miners. 

| Calmar Steamship Corp. with Sacra- 
;mento Nav. Co.—Through billing 


ply strictly with the requirements of 
this section. 

All foreign mails shall be carefully 
examined to the end that any customs 
; duty chargeable may be collected. When- 
‘ever the failure of any postmaster to 
|treat dutiable matter properly results 
ar-!in the loss of customs revenue, he will 


jlantic Coast ports to Sacramento, trans- 
‘shipment San Francisco;through rates 
| to be based on Calmar Westbound Maxi- 
;mum Tariff S. B. 3. Calmar to absorb 
| local rate San Francisco to Sacramento, 
State toll at San Francisco, and coast of 
|transfer on shipments aggregating less 
|than 80,000 pounds; Sacramento Nav. 
| Co. to call at Calmar pier for shipments 
; weighing 80,000 pounds or more. 
| Gulf Pacific Line with National Nav. 
Lines.—Arrangement covering through 
movement of liners Gulf ports to Mazat- 
lan and Topolobampo, Mexico, via San 
| Francisco on through rate of $1 per 100 a 
|pounds; through rate and cost of tran-! The United Artists Corporation, mo- 
| shipment to divide equally between the | tion picture producers, the Federal Radio 
| two lines. Commission announced orally October 
| Luckenbach Gulf S. S. Co. with Cuya-: 2, has defaulted its right to a hearing on 
;mel Fruit Co., Munson S. S. Line, Stand-| its application for a short wave point to 
ard Fruit S. S. Co. and United Fruit Co.| point channel between Hollywood, Calif., 
—Covers through movement of ship- | and New York City, on October 1, by 
ments Pacific Coast to Cuba, tranship-! failure to have itself represented at the 


| the loss. (See Section 1005, P. L. & R.) 
'Dutiable mail for appraisal is to be ad- 
dressed to postmasters at places where 
customs officials are located and not di- 
rect to the customs officials. Parcels re- 
ceived at city-delivery offices from foreign 
countries on which there are no customs 
charges: should be delivered in the same 
‘ee as domestic parcel post. 


\Cinema Firm Defaults 
Right to Radio Hearing 


| rangement covering shipments from At-| be held liable under his official bond for | 


tions. Postmasters should read and com-| flying. Therefore, postmasters are re- 
| quested immediately upon receipt of a 
| letter from the Guggenheim Fund to 
consult with local civic organizations 
such as Chambers of Commerce, Boards 
of Trade, etc., with a view to having 
accomplished what is desired. 

In other words, they are requested as 
representatives of the Post Office De- 
| partment to do what they can to create 
| and maintain an interest that will even- 
\tually result in having their cities and 
| towns so labeled that they may be iden- 
tified from the air. They are further 
| authorized to communicate the result 
of their efforts to the Guggenheim Fund. 





scheduled hearing. After the Federal 
Radio Commission had waited for haif 
an hour beyond the scheduled time of the 
hearing, it recorded the Corporation as 
having defaulted. 3 

The application of the Corporation 
was to transact the Corporation’s busi- 
ness over the short wave channel between 
9 a. m. and 6 p. m. : 

Universal Pictures Corporation and 
the Paramount Famous Lasky Corpora- 
tion also have filed applications for hear- 
ings with a view of obtaining licenses in 
the short wave band, it was stated orally 
at the Commission. 


————————eeeeeee 
| 


Here, 


| Gentlemen of the Comuitttee, 


| 


is the answer 


of one industry 


No. 1 of a series inspired by the report of the Secretary 


of Commerce’s Committee on Elimination of W 


This code in the first place requires! 8 of the Statute of the Permanent Court | 


Taste 


|the use of fire-preventive devices on 
\logging machinery and the use of oil , 
| as fuel under all steam boilers. It for- 
|bids the moving of a locomotive while! 
coals remain in the firebox when wood ; 
has been used to warm up the engine. | 
It requires that rights-of-way be cleaned | 
up; that fire-fighting tools be kept avail-, 
able for the use of logging crews; that 
| pumps and hose be carried on all steam | 
machinery and used to wet down around | 
steam dokeys at set times; and that! 
| “sanding” of engines to clear out the} 
; Soot deposit in the boiler tubes by the| 
burning of oil be restricted to points | 
along the railroads where the burning 
{balls of soot and the particles of hot! 
| glass sometimes thrown off by engines | 
; during the sanding process will not start 


of International Justice, has proceeded 
to elect a successor to Mr. John Bassett 
Moore. Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was 
elected unanimously. Procope.” 

Accordingly Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Secretary of State of the 
United States of America and former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, having been 
elected both by the Assembly and the 

ouncil with the necessary majority, I 
proclaim Mr. Hughes elected as a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 


Tax Removed on Parcels 
To St. Pierre and Miquelon 


} 


MEETING THE STANDARDS OF AN AUTHORITY 


The business world has come to look upon the re- 
port of the Secretary of Commerce's Committee on 
the Elimination of Waste in Industry as an epochal 


document. 


Were Western Electric to put into words its own 
economic creed it would be but following out the 
principles stressed in that great contribution to in- 


A new type of vibrating reed for bea- 
con receiving equipment on aircraft has 
been developed in which the change in 
frequency with temperature is practically 
eliminated. The sensitivity of the indi- 
cator was increased at the same time. 


One of the manufacturing companies co-| 


operating with the Bureau in the develop- 
ment of beacon receiving sets expects a 
set to be ready for trial this week. 


| prestige that go with the American flag. 
| That can only be assured by a proper | 
| maintenance of our national defense. I 
| have every confidence that the coming 
| session of Congress will care for the 
| situation with wisdom and without emo- 
ion or thought of naval armament com- | 
| petition with the other powers of the 
' world. 

| “This can only be effected by the! 
United States going ahead with the na- 


fires. Above all, this freedom from fires! Transit charges on parcel post pack- 
caused by. logging equipment means that ages addressed for delivery in St. 
a real will to prevent them has been! Pierre and Miquelon have been re- 
created among the loggers. | ‘moved, it has just been announced by 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover. The full text of the 

5 | statement follows: 

Operations on October 1! Effective at once, the transit charges 
| nae apeee. te parcel post poenenes 
a — ‘ le on addressed for delivery in St. Pierre and 
wn, Tore eee te Miquelon willl be eliminated and parcels 


dustrial 


progress. 


This company, as makers of the nation’s tele- 
phone equipment. has long made it a practice to 
plan its manufacturing so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum time required for production, to level off the 
ups and downs of factory operation, to standardize 
its purchasing through simplification, to inspect 


val program. This is already on the leg-| 1, the Department of Commerce has | Willl be accepted for the country men- 
| islative ways, for the authorization meas-' just been informed by the Acting Com- tioned when prepaid at the postage rate 
ure for the program—providing for 15! mercial Attache at Mexico City, Alberi of 14 cents a pound or fraction thereof. 


Clay Absorbents Used 
To Purify Oil Products 


and reinspect materials, methods and equipment, 
and to‘distribute at minimum cost. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} ' 


cruisers, 1 airplane carrier, and 1 anti-| 
aircraft carrier—already has passed the | 


House and is now awaiting action of the!. 
property if heated to 600 degrees centi-.| upper branch of Congress. The appropria- |The northbound plane will leave Mexico | 


F. Nufer. The report 
follows in full text: 
Planes will leave daily from each city. 


just made public, 


grade, and after use might be revivified | tions will follow after the authorization is| City at 9:15 a. m., arriving at Neuvo 


by heat. 


from one to five times more efficient/gram under the authorization bill calls! plane will leave Neuvo Laredo at 8:30 


than raw clays. 


for ultimate expenditure of approxi-| 


a. m., arriving at Mexico City that eve- 


A Wyoming bentonite with acid re-| mately $271,000,000, spread over a period | ning at 5:40. 


action to phenolphthalein after acid-con- | 
ditioning showed excellent bleaching | 
properties. Several other bentonites! 
with basic reaction to phenolphthalein 
could not be conditioned to clarify oil. 

In experiments with several specimens 
of pure clay minerals only montmorillon- 
ite after conditioning wit’: acid gave high 
oil clarifying properties. 


of five years. Congress probably will | 
appropriate $50,000,000 or more of this 
as an initial appropriation at the ses- 
sion next December.” 

The full text of the American note | 
with respect to the Anglo-French naval | 
understanding was published in the issue 
of September 29. It was pointed out at 
that time that the plan proposed in that 


A microscopic study of an acid treated | undersanding between Great Britain and 
clay now used in commercially refining | France proposed no limitation of cruisers 


lubricating oil indicated clay products as 


alteration of obsidian, possibly contain-| g 


ing montmorillionite, 


' 


of submarines under 600 tons, 


under 10,000 tons and carrying six-inch 


| American Postmaster 


This schedule has been communicated 
by the Mexican Postmaster General to the 
J : General with an 
Inquiry as to whether American service 
to San Antonio, Texas, cannot be ex- 
tended .to Laredo to connect with the 
Mexican schedule. 

The service will be conducted in Mexico 
with American-made monoplanes which 
have been delivered to the Mexican gov- 


ernment and are now being tested by| expected to take three hours. 
Six planes will be avail- | 
uns and that it provided no limitation | able from the start, this being considered | similar one is proposed to Bello Hori- 

jcnough for the present service, 


Mexican pilots. 


The above modifies the announcement 
' issued by this office under date of Sep- 
itember 1 and published in the Postal 
i Bulletin of September 5. 


The acid treated clays are | written on the statute books. The pro- | Laredo at 6:25 p. m.; the southbound | Air Mail to Connect 


| Port Cities of Brazil 


| Air mail service between Sao Paulo! 


jand Rio de Janeiro in Brazil is planned 
| by the Condor Syndicate, says the Vice 
| Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Fred E, Huh- 
| lien, in a report just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The report 
| follows in full text: 

‘ The new service will be provided daily 
| between both cities, carrying mail, val- 
uables and small articles. The trip is 


After installation of this new line a 


| zonte, capital of Minas, 


In these and other ways, Western Electric has 
sought to measure up to its three-fold responsibility 
as purchasers, manutacturers, and distributors for 


the Bell 


System. 


- Western Electric 


Purchasers... Manufacturers 


... Distributors 


SINCE 
18862 
FOR THE 
BELL SYSTEM 
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Taxation 


Right to Deduct Demurrage Charges 
Contested by Taxpayer Is Upheld 


Amounts Were Not Entered 
bility Until Deter 


THorRNE, NEALE AND CoMPANY, INC., V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docxet No. 12491, Boarp oF Tax AP- 
PEALS. : 
The question here involved the right 

of deduction by the taxpayer of certain 

sums due railroads as demurrage but 
which the taxpayer disputed and never 
entercd on its books as liability until 
after it was finally determined by the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. The 

decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 

ruled that the taxpayer was entitled to 

the deduction under the facts stated. 
Sanford Robinson, P. Truman Henson 

and William E. McCall for the taxpayer; 

Harold Allen for the Commissioner. 
Following is the full text of the find- 

ings of fact and the opinion to which 

there was a dissent: ; 
1. The petitioner is a Pennsylvania 
corporation with its principal office at 


Philadelphia. It is engaged in the whole-/| termined in accordance with the pro-' 


sale coal trade and was so engaged in 
1919 and in 1920. 

2. Petitioner’s books were kept on the 
accrual method of accounting during the 
years herein mentioned. 

8. In accordance with various Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulations 
and orders demurrage is charged by 
railroad companies for retention of 
freight cars beyond a given period. Be- 
cause of strikes in and around the har- 
bor of New York during the year 1919 
of all the emloyes of the tow-boat and 
barge owners in New York harbor and 
of all the employes of the Marine De- 
partment of the United States Railroad 
Administration. the movement of coal 
into and from the port of New York was 
completely paralyzed except that moving 
to public utility plants, hospitals and to 
meet emergency needs. 


Petitioner Advised 
Bills Were Illegal 


4. As a consequence of 
bills for demurrage for retention of 
freight cars amounting to $31,336.96 
were rendered to petitioner during the 
year 1919. Counsel for the petitioners, 
after conferring with a number of other 
lawyers representing coal dealers sim- 
ilarly situated, came to the conclusion 
that no demurrage was due and 
these bills were illegal and noncollecti- 
ble, and advised the petitioner that said 
bills were illegal and noncollectible and 
should not be paid. The lawyers for the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York, of which petitioner is a mem- 
ber, advised petitioner that said de- 
murrage bills were not payable and that 
there was no liability thereunder. 

5. During the year 1919 petitioner did 
not treat the demurrage bills sent to it 
as items of expense and none of them 
was charged to expense during 1919. 
Petitioner entered all of said bills on 
its books in one entry on September 20, 
1919, in a memorandum account charg- 
ing Demutrage Suspense Account and 
crediting Demurrage Not Paid Account. 
Such entries were not charged to expense 
or in any way taken in as part of the 
accounts of the petitioner in 1919. 

6. Petitioner did not deduct any of 
these bills as an expense in its Federal 
income and profits-tax return for 1919 
and none of these bills was paid by pe- 
titioner in 1919. 

7. A petition was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York, of which petitioner was a 
member, on behalf of petitioner, inter 
alia, on April 25, 1919, Docket No. 10594, 
which petition denied the liability in 
toto. Hearings were had _ before 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission who filed a report on Jan- 


the strikes 


that 


an | 


in Petitioner’s Books as Lia- 
mined by I. C. C. 


|should have deducted from gross in- 
‘come that amount as an ordinary and 
| necessary expense of doing business; 
that the demurrage bills were in accord- 
| ance with the law and regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and that the petitioner had no reason- 
able ground for questioning the correct- 
ness of them. The petitioner contends, 
on the other hand, that it had good 
| ground for contesting the demurrage 
charges; that the basis of such grounds 
lwas the opinions of expert counsel; and 
jthat in point of fact the Interstate 
{Commerce Commission modified the de- 
terminations of the railroad companies 
and reduced the demurrage payable to 
| the amount of $28,901.38. 


Definition Given 


Of Net Income 


The net income of a corporation un- 
| der the Revenue Act of 1918 is to be de- 


visions of section 232 of the act, which 
specifies that the term “net income” 
means the gross income defined in sec- 
jtion 288 less the deductions allowed by 
section 234 “and the net income shall 
be computed on the same basis as pro- 
|vided in subdivision (b) of section 212 
;or in section 226.” Section 212(b) pro- 
vides: 

The net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of the taxpayer’s annual 
accounting period * * in accordance 
with the method of accounting regularly 
employed in keeping the books of such 
taxpayer; * * 

Petitioner admittedly kept its books 
of account upon the accrual basis. The 
respondent argues from this fact that 
‘it was necessary for it to charge itself 
with the demurrage which had been 
asserted against it by the several rail- 
road companies which, during the year 
‘1919, had transported coal for it. 

Many decisions have heretofore been 
/ rendered by this Board as to the circum- 
| Stances under which a taxpayer keeping 
{its books upon an accrual basis must 
accrue a liability in the year in which 
the transaction occurred out of which 
j the liability arose, and as to the circum- 
| stances under which a taxpayer must 
; accrue it only in the year when the lia- 
| bility is finally determined, either with 
or without court adjudication. Each of 
these cases turns on its own facts and 
circumstances. The sound rule estab- 
lished is that where the taxpayer acting 
in good faith disputes the liability in 
toto and does not enter the item as a 
liability as of the year in which the 
transaction occurred out of which the 


the deduction when the liability is finally 
determined or admitted. In McCabe 
Lathe & Machinery Co., 9 B. T. A. 1137 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 3240, Volume II), we held that the 
deduction involved in that case must be 
taken in the year when the transaction 
This was upon the ground that 
the taxpayer had no sound reason to 
dispute the liability in the earlier year. 
In that case we said: 

* * * In the same manner compensa- 
ition for services is to be deducted in the 
year in which the liability arose and the 
aate of accrual may not be postponed 
iby the debtor by disputing either the 
| liability or the amount thereof. 


! Decision Cites 


| Similar Instance 

We think it is clear that there is no 
election in a taxpayer to shift at his 
convenience the year in which the de- 
duction for expenses must be taken 
;merely by disputing the liability where 





' 


| arose. 
| 
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receipts and disbursements basis, and 


Basis of Returns: 
Where the taxpayer made its income and profits tax return on a cash 


Reflection of Income: 1921 Act— 


had done so in prior years, and where 


no material change in its bookkeeping methods was made in the year cov- 


ered by the return in question, the 
| 


income on an accrual basis would have 
income.—Daily Record Company v. 


return on the cash receipts and dis- 


bursements basis was held to have properly reflected its income, and to 
have permitted the taxing authorities to have arbitrarily computed the 


resulted in distortion of the taxpayer’s 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1916, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


EDUCTIONS: 
Demurrage Charges: 
a deduction as an ordinary business 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
was due from the taxpayer to 
for failure to unload cars withou 


| 


Disputed Liabilities: 
1918 Act. 


Final Determination of Amounts: 
—The taxpayer was entitled to take 
expense in 1920 an amount which the 
in that year finally determined 

certain railroads as demurrage 
t fault or negligence of the tax- 


payer, where the taxpayer disputed the liability from the beginning in toto 


until decided by the Commission and 


where the taxpayer never entered any 


amount as a liability in respect of the particular item until the final de- 


| cision was had.—Thorne, Neale and 
| Revenue. 
ume III.) 

| 
No unpublished ruling or decisio 


Co., Inc., v. Commissioner of Internal 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1916, Col. 1 (Vol- 


m will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Method of Accounting 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Used by Taxpayer 


Held to Be Unchanged by Use of Ledger 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 


f 


AILY RecorD COMPANY V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 12058. Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev 
nue levied a deficiency against this 
titioner which had filed its returns 
fore the year in question on a cash 
; receipts and disbursement basis, but 
| which, the Commissioner contended, had 
been charged to an accrual basis. 


On appeal, the Board of Tax Ap- 
;peals found that the taxpayer had em- 
| ployed a new ledger among its books of 
|record for the first time in the year 
|concerned, and this fact together with 
the addition of two new accounts there- 
| in was the reason for the Commissioner’s 
}claim that an accrual basis existed. 

The Board, resorting to facts, held 
that there had been no change in the 
method of accounting; that the ledger 


lp 


e- 
e- 





| United Staes Daily, Yearly Index Page | 
iliability arose the taxpayer cannot take |824, Volume II), the taxpayer claimed | from a 
the deduction in that year but must take | the right to deduct as a loss the seizure | scriptio 


;of property by the German Alien Prop- 
jerty Custodian. The Commissioner de- 
| nied the right to take the loss at the 
\time the seizure was made. The Su- 
| Preme Court, in sustaining the taxpayer, 
'nointed out that the regulations con- 
|sistently with the statute contemplated 
that a loss may become complete enough 
| for deduction without the taxpayer es- 
tablishing that there is no possibility of 
jan eventual recoupment. 

A taxpayer is entitled to report in- 
come for taxation on the same sound 
business judgment on which he kceps 
{his books for business purposes. If in 
good faith he does not recognize a claim 
as a valid claim against him it is not an 
accrued liability. To hold that every 
| liability asserted against a taxpayer and 
| independently of whether it was reason- 
ably based, must be taken as a deduction 
from income of the year when asserted, 
| would lead to just as impossible results 
as would result from allowing a tax- 
| payer, merely by questioning an undis- 


there is no reasonable ground to deny | puted liability, to shift at his election, 
liability. It does not follow, however, !the year in which the deduction may be 


uary 920, i ion} ; 
cit seen, Sorommending s reduction that where a taxpayer in good faith and 


of the demurrage on the freight cars 
from $31,336.96 to approximately 
000. Briefs were filed by the Rail- 
road Administration asking that demur- 
rage be allowed to stand as originally 
billed and exceptions were filed by the 
coal dealers asking that the bills be en- 
tirely canceled. 


Demurrage Liability 
Was Reduced 


After hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a decision was 
rendered June 4, 1920, which reduced 
the demurrage liability due from the pe- 
titioner from $31,336.96 
which was paid during 1920 and 1921. 
As of December 31, 1920, after said final 
decision, petitioner charged said de- 
murrage to expense. The total of the 
demurrage bills as reconstructed by the 
decision of the Interstate Comerce Com- 
mission was not finaliy arrived at in all 
cases until 1921 and said demurrage 
bills as adjusted were finally paid by 
petitioner as folows: 1920, $21,228.46; 
1921, $7,672.92; total, $28,901.38. 

The resulting balance from the charge 
to expense of said demurrage bills at 
the end of 1920, amouting to: $2,435.58, 
was charged off petitioner’s books at the 
end of 1922 by a credit to Demurrage 
and Transfer Account of that amount. 

In its income-tax return for 1920 the 
petitioner claimed the deduction of $28,- 
901.38 representing demurrage either 
paid or accrued within the year. The 
Commissioner disallowed the deduction 
of this amount, but allowed the deduc- 
tion from gross income of $81,336.96 as 
demurrage which accrued during that 
year. 

Opinion by Smith: It is the conten- 
tion of the respondent herein that pe- 
titioner became liable to demurrage 


charges of $31,336.96 in 1919, and that | here. 
it' Dental Mfg. Co., 274 U. S. 398 (The! 


in making its return for that year 
——_—_—_— 





$10,- | 


| 


on reasonable grounds disputes the lia- 
bility in toto he must nevertheless 
| charge himself with the liability on his 
j}books and render tax returns accord- 
| ingly. 
number of trucks in a populous city 
might have many claims filed against 
it for damages both to the person and to 
property. 

Some of these claims may be entirely 
groundless. We think it cannot be main- 
!tained that merely because the taxpayer 

may be subject to a liability on 
;of these claims he should charge him- 
‘self with a liability prior to the date 


to $28,901.38,|of the amount thereof is actually as-j| 


certained. In Great Northern Railway 
1Co., 8 B.T.A.225 (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 2102, Volume 
II), we had before us the question as to 
whether a railroad company keeping its 
books of account on the accrual basis 
should be required to return as a part 
of its gross income interest upon bonds 
owned by it where the debtor corpora- 
tion did not pay the interest during the 
taxable year and in all probability never 
would be able to pay it. It was noted 
that under the requirement of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission interest 
accrued on funded securities could not 
be credited to income account prior to 
actual collection “unless its payment is 
reasonably assured by past experience, 
guaranty, anticipated provision, or other- 
| wise.” We held that in such case the 
petitioner was not required to accrue 
interest upon the funded securiites and 
pay income tax upon such interest. The 
mere fact that the petitioner kept its 
| books upon an accrual basis did not re- 
quire it to accrue as income that which 
in truth and in fact was not income. 
The rule enunciated in Great Northern 
| Railway Co., supra, is equally applicable 
In United States v. S. 3 White 


some | 


! taken. 

| The Board has held in numerous cases 
‘that the deduction for a liability must 
| be taken in the year when the liability 
;was determined. Brighton Mills, 1 B. 
T. A. 1339; Bump Confectionery Co., 4 
{B. T. A. 50; Hamler Coal Co., 4 B. T. 
| A. 947; Lane Construction Corporation, 
4B. T. A. 1133; Empire Printing & Box 
Co., 5 B. T. A. 203; Nice Ball Bearing 
Co., 5 B. T. A. 484; Providence Coal 
'Mining Co., 5 B. T. A. 1179; Farmers’ 
National Bank of Rome, N. Y., 6 B. T. 
A. 1036; Frank J. Jewell, 6 B. T. A. 
1040; Lynchburg Colliery Co., 7 B. T. A. 
282; Hidalgo Steel Co., 8 B. T. A. 76. 


disputed liability and the Board ruled 
that the deduction must be taken in the 
| year when the liability was determined 
|and not in the year when the transac- 
tion occured, the dispute of the liability 


being reasonable, although in some of 
the cases the taxpayer had entered the 
‘liability on its books of account. See 
also Consolidated Tea Co. v. Bowers, 19 
F. (2d) 382. 

We are of the opinion that there was 
no accrued liability on the part of pe- 
| titioner in 1919 with respect to demur- 
juaee charges which had been made 
against it. The Interstate Commerce 
; Commission held in 1920 that petitioner 
was liability to demurrage charges in 
the amount of $28,901.88. Such de- 
murrage charges were paid in 1920. We 
think that they accrued in that year 
within the meaning of the statute and 
; that the amount paid is a legal deduction 
from gross income of 1920. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered under 
Rule 50. 

Marquette agrees with the resul 

Phillips dissents. 

September 24, 1928. 


t. 


iIn all of the above cases the taxpayer | 


That Returns Are Not Con- 


verted to Accrual Basis. 


{arrangement of accounts properly re-! 


| flected the taxpayer’s income, and that, 


jfurther, to permit the Commissioner's ! 
j decision to stand would result in a dis- | 


| tortion of income. 


Theordore B. Benson and Edgar T.| 
, Warner, for the taxpayer; Bruce A.| 


;Low and George Herr, for the Com- 
missioner. Following is the full text of 
a findings of fact and the opinion: 
The petitioner is a Maryland corpora 
‘tion with its principal office and place 
of business in Baltimor:. It was in- 
| corporated on April 7, 1890, and has con- 


tinuously since such date been engaged | 


1 in the business of publishing a record 


| 


fers, and items of interest to the legal 


| profession under the name of “The Daily | 


, Record.” 


' 
| 
| petitioner did job printing. Such busi- 
1921. Its income is derived principaliy 
dvertising, job printing and sub- 
ns. 

For the year 1921 and for all prior 
| years the petitioner prepared and filed 
; its income and profits-tax returns on a 
|cash receipts and disbursements basis. 
j ts return for 1922 was filed on the ac- 
| crual basis and in that return it stated: 
; “Prior returns Lased on actual cash 
| receipts and disbursements. April, 1921, 

system of accounts was installed plac- 
ing books on accrual basis.” 

From the date of its organization and 
through the year 1921, the business 
| engaged in by the petitioner has been 
| for the most part on the basis of credit. 
Following the receipt of an order for the 
publication of an advertisement, and 

en the first publication is inserted 
the practice of the petitioner has con- 
sistently been to “book” the charge and 
to render a bill to the attorney who 
ordered the insertion. 

It was necessary to extend credit to 
executors of estates and attorneys in di- 
vorce cases, as payment was not made 
until ordered by the court, which fre- 
quently required more than a year, 


Customers’ Ledger 
Maintained by Petitioner 


The petitioner has at all times main- 
tained a customers’ ledger, in which ac- 
|counts are maintained under the names 


| 


| 


A taxpayer operating a large|p 4 399. New Process Cork Co., 3 B.{of attorneys ordering publications for | 


|their clients. On the left-hand side of 
this ledger the charge for each publica- 
tion is entered, and, on the right-hand 
Side, payments rendered as received on 
the line opposite the charge. 

Sometimes the charge was not settled 
for many years. The account was left 
open unless or until it had been deter- 
mined to be worthless, in which event 
it would be marked “M. 0.” meaning 
marked off. 

_ The customers’ ledger has been con- 
tinuously maintained and credit enteries 
|have at all times been made thereon by 
the petitioner. This ledger was not in 
any manner changed in 1921. 

It has at all times been the practice 

of the petitioner to render bills to the 
attorney ordering the publication and 
to look to the attorney for payment only 
in the event the attorney collects from 
; his client. The petitioner has never sued 
an attorney to collect a charge made 
against him. 
There has never been any change in 
this practice since the beginning of the 
|business. It has been the practice of 
the petitioner at all times to charge up 
the bad accounts by marking “M. 0.” 

The petitioner’s cash books show that 
no change in the accounting system has 
been made by any entries in such books. 
The petitioner has never at any time 
bought or sold merchandise. The only in- 
ventory carried at any time consisted of 
supplies. 

The petitioner paid its bills promptly 
and on or before the tenth of the follow- 
ing month, and never at any time had 
bills or accounts payable on its books. 

In April, 1921, the petitioner opened 
a general ledger in which accounts were 
{set up with certain capital assets, and 


' 





| 
| 


| 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago & North 
August 


1928 

Freight revenue .......--++11,103,503 
Passenger revenue ....+++++ 2,396,573 
Total oper. revs. ++ 15,084,455 
Maintenance of way.... 2,069,367 
Maintenance of equipment.. 2,471,124 
Transportation expenses ... 5,080,190 
Total expenses incl. other. . 10,867,014 
Net from raiirvad 4,717,441 
Taxes 775,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 650 
Net after taxes, etc..... eee 3,941,791 
Net after rents 3,623,243 
Average miles operated..... 8,463.23 
Operating ratio ...-sccccess 68.7 


Western Railway. 
Eight Months 
1927 


1928 
72,808,829 70,493,154 
17,179,653 


16,016,639 

99,596,414 98,189,592 

14,362,532 13,983,452 

19,096,036 19,610,340 

37,775,964 37,827,918 
76,318,815 


76,588,911 
23,007,503 21,870,779 
6,490,000 


6,200,000 
20,405 


12,608 

16,794,895 15,360,374 

15,263,658 18,466,974 

8,463.23 8,463.44 
77.7 


76.9 


1927 

10,833,388 
2,341,994 
14,631,848 
2,016,637 
2,585,396 
5,152,745 
10,380,406 
4,251,442 
890,000 
2,316 
3,359,126 
3,053,128 
3,463.44 

70.9 


1928 


8,311 


August 


9,408,627 
1,157,664 
11,723,502 
1,817,083 
1,694,386 
3,351,429 
7,399,590 
4,323,912 
751,744 
693 
3,571,475 
3,381,629 


63.1 


Great Northern Railway. 
Eight Months 

1927 1928 1927 
8,592,803 657,034,940 53,171,805 
1,272,655 7,678,288 8,403,664 
11,008,397 71,812,012 68,577,366 
1,351,024 11,033,239 10,296,651 
1,688,077 12,549,264 11,899,945 
3,227,041 24,366,318 23,315,265 
6,779,928 62,370,446 49,574,104 
4,223,469 19,441,566 19,003,262 
928,894 5,679,874 6,456,994 
337 6,256 5,928 
3,294,233 3,755,436 12,540,340 
3,024,479 13,430,995 12,457,702 
8,164.45 8,234.93 8,164.50 
61.6 72.9 72.3 


3, 
4, 


-78 


1, 
1, 
4, 


*167,042 
5,127.23 


Atlantic Coast 
August 
1928 
457,314 
787,068 
625,446 
876,422 
261,494 
892,438 
390,653 
234,793 
400,000 
1,835 


Line Railroad. 

Eight Months 
1928 1927 
35,120,197 
9,791,977 
48,928,905 
7,533,380 
10,161,124 
17,217,464 
38,307,097 
10,621,808 
3,800,000 
14,762 
6,807,046 
6,622,036 
6,111.71 
78.3 


1927 

3,819,338 
925,450 
5,206,790 
1,028,241 
1,350,354 
2,192,303 
4,935,354 
271,436 
450,000 
2,263 
*180,827 
6,612 
5,096.80 

94.8 


16,397 
94.9 


*Deficit. 


| Of court proceedings, real estate trans-; 
In addition to The Daily Record, the! 


nesses were engaged in during the year; 


| 
| 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated October 2, 1928. 
i*Z. J. Christopher, L. J. Christopher 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Company of California, L. J. Chris- 

topher Company of Delaware, v. Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

Nos. 8981, 16085 and 17448. 

Certain withdrawals from a cor- 
poration made by a stockholder who 
owned all the stock of the corpora- 
tion except certain qualifying shares, 
held to be taxable dividends under 
Section 201 of the Revenue Act of 
1921. 

In the absence of evidence showing 
when income tax returns were filed, 
held, that the assessment of a de- 
ficiency is not barred by the statute 
of limitations. 

The value of the good will of a 
corporation determined. 

Right to special assessment under 
Section 328 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 denied where the only facts 
established in evidence are the 
amount of income and the amount 
of invested capital of petitioner as 
determined by respondent. 

*Cecil M. Jack v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket Nos. 14995 
and 17662. 

1. Amounts expended by a physi- 

| cian for railroad fare, hotel accom- 
modations and meals in connection 

| with attending meetings and con- 

| ventions of various medical associa- 
tions held to be deductible as ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses. 

2. Action of Commissioner, disal- 
lowing any deduction for certain 

| losses claimed, sustained for lack 

| of evidence of loss. 

|*Warren Steam Pump Company v. Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

Nos. 14813 and 22389. 

Petitioner entered into a five 
years’ agreement to make certain 
payments to one of its stockholders 
or to his heirs or assigns as salary 
for his services as manager and in 
consideration of such stockholder 
placing his stock in trust. Said stock- 
holder died in the second year in 
which the agreement was in effect 
and the petitioner thereafter, and 
in the taxable years, made the pay- 
ments in question. Held, that in the 
circumstances herein, such payments 
may not be deducted from income in 
the determination of the petitioner’s 
tax liability for any of the several 
taxable years involved, either as 
ordinary and necessary expenses or 
as losses. 
| A. W. Shaw v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 15612. 

Under the circumstances herein, 
It is held that the sale of certain 
property in February, 1920, by peti- 
tioner constituted a completed trans- 
action as of that date, and that the 
gain resulting therefrom should be 
reported in its entirety as income 
for 1920. 
| Alleged losses disallowed. 
|A. F. Osterloh v. Commissioner of In-| 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 22764. 

The Commissioner’s action in dis- 
allowing as a deduction for 1923 a 
loss alleged to have been sustained 
by reason of the sale of certain 
stock in that year is, under the cir- 
cumstances herein, approved. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
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offerings of new crop grain. 

tinued firm with only moderate receipts 
and a good demand. 

Weather and Small Crop 
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Agriculture 


Rapid Recovery Noted 


in Cotton Market; 


Weakness in Prices of Hogs Continues 


Monthly Survey of Marketing Conditions Issued by Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in its monthly review of the farm price 
situation, just issued, stated that mar- 
kets seemed to be moving both ways at 
the beginning of October. The recent 
strong upturn on cotton was a feature, 
as spot prices in various markets came 
back quickly to about the 19-cent level 
of early September. Grain markets, al- 
though choppy, did not show much fur- 
ther net change in price. The sudden 
setback in the hog market went along 
with some weakness in other lines of 
livestock. Butter, cheese and eggs were 
“meven but not generally low. Potatoes 
were still rising but unsettled by heavy 
shipments. Apples, onions and cabbage 
easily held recent prices. Shipments of 
fruits and vegetables are at season’s 
height. 

North American wheat markets were 
featured by continued increases in the 
visible supply in the United States and 
Canada. The spring wheat markets 
were slightly weaker. The demand for 
soft winter wheat was fairly active and | 
prices were generally unchanged at most 
markets. The foreign markets were 
sharply higher. The rye market showed 
independent strength although it was 
inclined to fluctuate with wheat. Corn 
held steady at the lower price level fol- 
lowing the sharp decline on September 
22 resulting partly from more liberal 

Oats con- 


Strengthen Cotton Market 


The demand for feedstuffs ‘with the 
exception of wheat mill feeds improved 
and prices were unchanged to higher. 
The wheat feed market was weak due to 
large offerings and slow demand. The 
output of wheat feeds as evidenced by 
flour production, continued of heavy 
volume. The prices of alfalfa meal were 
generally higher due to advances in the 
price of alfalfa hay at the principal dis- 
tributing markets., Hay markets held 
steady with fairly active demand for 
good quality offerings. Moderate mar- 
ketings of hay during the first quarter 
of the crop year were readily absorbed 
and the increasing firmness of the situa- 
tion, particularly during the past month, 
have reflected the shorter supply avail- 
able during the current season. 


The strength in the cotton market 
around the first of October was partly 
attributed to smaller trade crop views 
and unfavorable weather. Demand for 
spot cotton was reported somewhat more 
active than previous week, but mostly 
for cottons of the shorter lengths, how- 


Howard R. Tolley Promoted 
To New Agricultural Post 


The Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Nils A. Olsen, Octo- 
ber 2 announced the appointment of 
Howard R. Tolley as assistant chief of 
the Bureau in charge of research. The 
moe text of the Bureaus’ statement fol- 
ows: 


The promotion of Howard R. Tolley 
to the post of assistant chief in charge 
of research of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, has been announced by Nils A. 
Olsen, Chief of the Bureau. 

Mr. Tolley has been connected with 
the Department of Agriculture for 13 
years, during which time he has been 
successively promoted in the perform- 
ance of increasingly important economic 


accounts receivable account, in which |research. He has been in charge of the 
were shown the balances of the cus-;Division of Farm Management and 
tomers’ accounts on given dates and also| Costs in the Bureau of Agricultural 


40,509,891 
11,008,532 
55,937,081 
8,601,198 
11,289,249 
20,345,576 
43,378,763 
12,558,318 | manr 
3,951,800; missioner does clearly reflect the in- 

33,168 | come.” 
8,578,350 
8,497,415! net income for 1921, and prior years, 
5,068.05 
77.5 


reserve accounts for income taxes and 
for commissions expected to be paid in | 
connection with the collection of accounts 
receivable. 

There was entered in this book as ac- 
counts receivable at January 1, 1921, 
$34,428.48. The accounts receivable at 
December 31, 1921, after charging off 
$8,732.48 as uncollectible, amounted to 
| $36,102.27. | 
No changes were made in the method: 
;of doing business or in the practice of 
| charging attorneys at the time of book- 
ing of advertisements nor were any 
changes made in entries in other books. 
| petitioner for 1920, on a cash receipts 
jand disbursements basis, showed collec- 
{tions amounting to $96,204.68 and dis- 
| bursements, including $1,727.67 for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of equipment, of 
| $70,839.79. Included in ihe income was 
| $520 in dividends. After the exclusion 
of this amount from gross income the 
resulting net income liable to tax is 
shown to have been $24,844.89. 

Upon audit of the petitioner’s books 
of account and return for 1921, the Com- 
missioner determined that its books of } 
account were kept on the accrual basis 
‘and that there should be added to the 
gross income reported for 1921, the 
amount of $34,428.43, which represented 
accounts receivable at December 31, 1920, 
,;and that there should be deducted from 

|total gross income for 1921, $8,723.48 for 
bad debts determined to be worthless and 
, charged off during the taxable year. 


| Applicable Laws 


| ae 
|Cited by Court 
| Opinion. Smith: 

Section 232 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 states: 

“That in the case of a corporation 
subject to the tax imposed by section 
230 the term “net income” means the 
| TOSS income as defined in section 233 
‘less the deductions allowed by section 
234, and the net income shall be com- 
puted on the same basis as is provided 
in subdivision (b) of section 212.” 

Section 212(b) provides: 

“Thé net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of the taxpayer’s annual 
accounting period (fiscal year or calen- 
dar year, as the case may be) in accord- 
ance with the method of accounting reg- 
ularly employed in keeping the books of 
such taxpayer; but if no such method of 
accounting has been so employed, or if 
the method employed does not clearly 
reflect the income, the computation shall 
be made upon such basis and in such 
manner as in the opinion of the Com- 


The petitioner made its returns of 
upon the cash receipts and disburse- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


The income-tax return filed by the |e 


Economics since 1926, and is regarded as 
an authority on problems connected with 
the organization and management of 
farms, cropping systems, the place of 
livestock in the agriculture of different 
regions, the use of improved machinery, 
and the adjustment of agricultural pro- 
duction to market demands. 


ever more activity prevailed in some 
centers for premium staple cottons. 

Exports for the week ended Septem- 
ber 28 amounted to 143,339 bales com- 
pared with 154,928 for the coresponding 
week in 1927. Exports from August 1 
to September 28 this season, 879,408 
bales, against 990,086 for the same pe- 
riod last season. 

Further declines in the market for 
dressed pork products, a sharply in- 
creased marketing of live hogs in which’] 
spring shoats figured prominently, a ma- 
terial reduction in eastern shipping de- 
mand as compared with outlet to that 
source during the first half of that 
month and packers’ determination to 
deflate the live market to price levels 
more in keeping with their ideas as to 
what the winter packing basis should 
be, were items supposed to be responsi- 
ble for severe declines in the hog market 
during the final week of September. q 

These on the low spot, carried the ex- 
treme top down to $11 at Chicago for 
the first time since the middle of June 
and $2.50 below the season’s price pin- 
nacle scored more than two weeks 
earlier, Most classes and grades of 
cattle also sold on a declining market, 
although choice slaughter steers found | 
prices equivalent to the season’s best 
levels until the week was far spent. | 
Sheep and lamb values fluctuated mildly, 
with fat lambs closing moderately lower 
for the week. Aggregate marketings at 
11 important primary markets showed a 
decrease of around 47,000 cattle, 4,500 
calves and 9,000 sheep and roc” but 
an increase of approximately 76,000 
hogs over the preceding week. y 

While the volume of trading in the 
Boston wool market was not as broad 
around the first of October as for the 
week previous, the movement of some 
lines at unchanged prices looks fairly 
large. 

Storage withdrawals of butter are 
relatively light for the season of year. 
Reports indicate heavy fall production, 
since pastures are in good shape, except 
in northern sections where slightly in- 
jured by frosts. Supplies of rough feed 
are ample for needs. Prices are fairly 
steady. Cheese prices also show no fur- 
ther important change. 


Rapid Gain Shown 
In Apple Shipments 


Egg markets have been somewhat un- 
settled, owing to liberal supplies, with 
prices showing a slight decline in some 
markets. Receipts are running heavier 
than a year ago. Many operators are 
drawing on storage stocks to supply a 
portion of current requirements, and ar- 
rivals from producing sections have this 
situation to compete with. Reports as 
to current production are irregular. 

Potato markets strengthened slightly, 
especially in the Middle West. Little 
change occurred in city market prices 
of eastern potatoes; most sales were 
within a range of $1-$1.55 per 100 
pounds. The Chicago carlot market was 
stronger on northern Round Whites at 
95c-$1, while Minnesota Early Ohios 
ruled $1.05-$1.10 and Idaho Rurals, 
$1.10-$1.20. 

Apple shipments are increasing = 
idly. Barrels of Illinois Jonathans so 
in some cities at $5.50-$6.75 and Grimes 
at $5-$5.50. Northwestern shipping 
points quoted Jonathans of extra fancy 
grade at $1.10-$1.25 per box. The pre- 
vailing prices for common varieties of 
apples in western Michigan was $1.25 
per bushel. 

Good yellow onions were still selling 
well at a_ shipping-point range of 
$3-$3.60 per 100-pound sack, but lower 
in the far West. Total onion shipments 
increased further to 1,700 cars last week 
of September, compared with 1,250 a 
year ago. 

Grape shipments continue very active. 
California, at the peak of the season, 
reported all varieties moving under a 
slow demand; few cash sales were being 
made. Alicante Bouschet juice stock 
sold at $45 per ton. 

Cabbage prices are well maintained. 
Wisconsin cabbage has been bringing 
much less than New York cabbage. 


Road Building 


Far Behind the 
Automobile 


Millions now recognize the automobile 
as a necessity. It is no longer a luxury 
for the few. Sixty per cent of its use is 


for business. 


’ Yet although the mileage of Concrete 
Roads and Streets has been steadily in- 
creasing, our highway system today lags 
far behind the automobile. 

Such a condition not only seriously 
handicaps the progress of the automobile 
as a comfortable, profitable means of 
transportation, but also holds back com- 


mercial, industrial 


and agricultural ad- 


vancement in practically every section 


of the country. It 


is costing taxpayers 


millions of dollars annually. 
Highway building should be continued 


and enlarged upon. 


Your highway authorities are ready to 
carry on their share of this great public 
work. But they must have your support. 
Tell them you are ready to invest in 
more and wider Concrete Highways now. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building 


WASHINGTON, D 


cA National 
to Improve and Extend 


Wo 


‘anization 
ie Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 32 Cities 
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Wings at Your Service’ 


Commercial Aviation Takes Its Place in Industry 


The problem of commercial air transport is 
not technical development but traffic develop- 
ment. The present widespread interest in fly- 
ing promises to solve this problem. It seems 
probable that within a few years planes will 
carry a large part of the first class mail and 
considerable express and mail other than 
first class for distances greater than 500 
miles. For distances up to 1,200 miles many 
of the communications now. sent by tele- 


ae cross country fiying is dependent 
on adequate landing fields and well 
marked and lighted routes. The airways 
of the United States today have been 
largely made possible by the air mail 
operations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce authorized in the air 
service act of 1926. 


Fields have been established and over 
7,000 miles of airways have been lighted 
to date and it is planned to light 4,000 
more by June 30, 1929. In addition 6528 
aircraft and 3196 pilots have been li- 
censed up to September 1, 1928, and 
traffic statistics, maps and other naviga- 
tion aids, and data on airport construc- 
tion and management have been col- 
lected and disseminated. : 

Non-military flying may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Air transport, of 
mail, passengers and express on schedule 
over regular routes; (2) Service activi- 
ties, such as crop dusting, photography, 
advertising, sightseeing and taxi trips; 
and (3) Private flying, for commuting, 
pleasure, and business trips. 


Air Transport 


More than forty air lines now operate 
on fixed schedule over airways of 13,000 
miles. Twenty-three carry mail. Over 
20,000 pounds of mail and express are 
carried daily. Total transport mileage 
flown exceeds 30,000 a day. Several 
times this amount is also flown by 
operators in other air service work. 

Increased traffic in mail and passen- 
gers indicate that the public is more and 
more appreciating that air transport is 
both regular and safe. In 1927 the mail 
routes operated by the government com- 
pleted 95 per cent of all mail trips 
scheduled. Air mail loss in the United 


States has been less than one thirty-. 


seventh of one per cent. 


British planes between 1919 and 1926 
covered about 1,039,000 passenger miles 
per passenger fatality. In the past 34 
years the Imperial Airways is said to 
have flown over 13 million passenger 
miles without injuring a passenger. 
United States contract mail operators 
flew 414 million miles in 1927 and car- 
ried 8,679 passengers with the deathfof 
one passenger and six pilots. Out of 164 


fatalities in 1927 only seven, or less than © 


five per cent, occurred in air transport. 


Costs 


Costs of operation vary considerably. 
The cost of government-operated air 
mail in the fiscal year 1927 was 97 cents 
per mile flown with mail. This did not 
include items such as depreciation, in- 
surance, business solicitation and taxes 


*Reprints of a more complete 
article on Commercial Aviation 
including a map of air trans- 
port lines in the United States 
will be sent to business men 
who are interested. Address the 
Service Department, National 
Bank of Commerce in New 
York, 31 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


which a private company must bear. 

On the other hand, some economies 
are possible with private management. 
The average mail revenue received by 
the air mail contract operators in 1927 
was $2.32 a pound, equivalent to 66.8 
cents a mile. 

Average passenger air rate in the 
United States in 1927 was 10.6 cents a 
mile. In Europe it was 8 cents a mile. 
However, for companies in the United 
States doing no mail business, the rate 
averages about 14 cents a mile, one of 
doubtful profit as yet. Passenger carry- 
ing by mail companies is profitable at 
ten to fifteen cents a mile because the 
volume of mail is as yet less than could 
be handled by the same organization. 

Standard production of planes and 
parts will reduce both the initial and the 
maintenance costs of equipment but all 
reductions made possible by technical 
improvements in the next few years will 
be insignificant compared to the re- 


ductions resulting from increased traffic. ° 


Air Competition 


The value of air transport will depend 
largely on the public’s appraisal of the 
time saved. A signed communication of 
several thousand words can be delivered 
by night air mail for distances up to 
about 1,200 miles as quickly as, and at 
much less cost than a fifty word tele- 
graphic night letter. 

The saving in time by plane over 
train varies from one business day on 
single night flights to the two days 
from coast to coast that will soon be 
possible. The rapidly increasing amount 
of mail carried indicates that the time 
saved is considered worth the three cents 
additional minimum postage. 

Announcement of train by night and 
plane by day passenger service across 
the country by the Pennsylvania and 
Santa Fe Railroads is a recent develop- 
ment. With executive organizations 
already maintained, railroads should be 
able to operate air transport at lower 
costs than newly formed companies. 


graphic night letter will go by air. Passenger 
traffic is developing slower but, encouraged 
by the railroads, it may soon become as im- 
portant as either express or mail. 

The future of the manufacturing industry 
is less certain. Whether it is to become an 
important industry in itself, or to develop 
more modestly as an auxiliary to transpor- 
tation systems depends largely upon the 


growth of private flying. 


The future of what are called air ser- 


vice activities is more indefinite. Photo- 
graphic, crop dusting-and similar air 
services may be expected to increase. 
Many of them derive a large part of 
their income from selling “joy rides.” 
As flying loses its novelty this revenue 
will decrease but the demand for taxi 
planes for private trips should become 


greater. 


Aircraft Manufacture 
The aircraft manufacturing industry 
is now far behind in its orders. Of 1,995 
planes produced last year, the Army and 
Navy took 621. It is estimated that pro- 
duction will be at least double this year, 
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1926 


Restriction Schemes 


HE year 1928 is seeing the abandon- 

ment of two important government 
attempts to control the market of a 
commodity. The President of Cuba has 
recently issued a statement that there 
will be no restriction on the harvesting 
of the sugar crop now maturing. Earlier 
in this year the British Government an- 
nounced the repeal, as of November 1, 
of the Stevenson scheme for restriction 
of rubber output in the British colonies 
in Eastern Asia. Cuba’s plan has been 
working only since 1926, while rubber 
restriction has obtained since 1922, but 
producers in both areas have reached 
the same conclusion, that restriction 
schemes were benefiting their competi- 
tors more than themselves 


In both commodities overproduction, 
severe competition and unprofitable 
prices seemed to be involving their pro- 
ducers in ruin. Ranking as the largest 
contributors to the world markets of 
rubber and sugar, the British rubber 
colonies and Cuba respectively felt 
themselves in a position to control pro- 


the government taking a somewhat 
larger number. 

The future of the industry will largely 
depend on the growth of private flying. 
After a transport system is established, 
the demand for planes is not large. 
Transport companies now own less than 
ten per cent of the planes in the United 
States. Export demand is limited be- 
cause of the interest of foreign govern- 
ments in their domestic manufacturers 
as a preparedness measure. Army and 
Navy demand is sustained by a high 
rate of obsolescence but it is doubtful if 
the yearly total demand for planes for 
export, peacetime military use, and the 
maintenance of an extensive transport 
system would take more than will be 
produced this year. Such a stabilized 
condition is probably several years 
ahead, but when it comes further ex- 
pansion must come from increased 
private flying. 

What is the future of the privately 
operated plane? Mass production may 
lower costs to automobile levels but the 
costs of operation and housing will still 
be great. The art of flying is not difficult 
but the consequences of a mistake are 
apt to be serious. Safety devices should 
play an important part in developing 
private operation. 


1928 


 iiaieatiie Price Index 
of the 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 


Between August 15 and September 15 
the wholesale price index of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
showed another small advance. In Sep- 
tember the Bank’s index stood at 87.8 
compared with 87.6 last month and 85.1 
in September 1927. As measured by this 
index the trend of prices in the United 
States has closely paralleled the move- 
ment of prices abroad. The chart above, 
however, shows an interesting diver- 
gence this summer in the trend of Brit- 
ish and American prices. In contrast to 
a well maintained level here, prices in 
Great Britain declined to a point lower 


than any time during the year 1927. 

Gains were generally reported last 
month in the markets for agricultural 
commodities. Cattle and hogs sold 
higher; supplies are on the short side of 
the animal cycles and prices are now 30 
and 50 per cent. respectively above the 
lows for the year. Corn recovered com- 
pletely from the drop of last month 
while wheat rallied a trifle. The decline 
in cotton continued on an upward re- 
adjustment of the government estimate 
of the new crop. Losses were general 
among the groups of tropical products 


duction and improve prices. The smaller 
producing countries, however, thrived 
under the protection thus afforded, and 
by rapidly expanding their own output, 
nullified the gains which their restricted 
competitors had hoped to secure. 

From now on the competitive struggle 
will be free of legislative restrictions, 
fully so for the British rubber growers 
and largely so for the Cuban sugar pro- 
ducers. ‘Both groups have come to feel 
that their interests are best served by 
facing and meeting competition on its 
own ground. British rubber plantations 
are reported to be effecting sharp re- 
ductions in costs, in preparation for the 
end of restriction. 

The Brazilian valorization of coffee, 
the oldest of any existing governmental 
control scheme, will be continued ac- 
cording to a recent agreement of the 
coffee producing states. During the last 
year coffee prices have not only been 
maintained but have even advanced in 
spite of the bumper crop just harvested 
and increasing stocks. 


The Business 
Prospect 


Fall business will be good. Confidence 
prevails, and plentiful harvests and the 
prospect of full employment promise 
active demand for the necessities of 
modern living. A normal seasonal in- 
crease in business is clearly in prospect, 
comparing most favorably with the de- 
clining trend of the latter part of last 
year. ; 

Employment 

Factory employment has been lower 
all year than in 1927 but contrary to the 
usual trend it gained a little in June and 
declined by less than usual in July. The 
fewer men employed in factories have 
also been offset by more outside work. 
Metal miners, harvest hands, and build- 
ing labor have been in good demand. 


Steel 


Steel and steel-using industries are 
extremely active. August output, rates 
of operation and forward orders were 
excellent. Good demand for nearly all 
lines of steel, advances in scrap and pig 
iron, and rising finished steel prices 
promise one of the best years in history. 


Textiles 

Signs of improvement are apparent 
in the cotton industry. In August pro- 
duction recovered somewhat from the 
July low. New orders and shipments im- 
proved with the result that the stock 
figure showed its first decline in a year. 
September has shown further evidence 
of better demand. 


Steady purchasing of silks has been 
reflected in the increased activity of 
manufacturers, and recent cool weather 
has brought buyers into the wool goods 
market. 


Construction 


Relatively high money rates have had 
no tangible effect on industrial opera- 
tions and probably will not for several 
months. But the Dodge figures for con- 
tracts awarded which reached the peak 
of $670,000,000 in May declined to 
$585,000,000 in July and $517,000,000 
in August. A good part of this drop is 
seasonal but the August decline was 
contrary to seasonal trend, and lowest 
for that month since 1924. This does not 
of itself indicate that a slackening of 
construction has begun but building has 
been stimulated by low capital costs in 
recent years, a stimulus not found in 
current interest rates. 


Retail Trade 


The Federal Reserve Board’s report 
on department store trade showed a 5 
per cent. loss in August compared to 
1927. This was offset by a mail order 
house gain of 22 per cent. and an in- 
crease in chain and specialty store sales, 
hence the total volume probably repre- 
sented a satisfactory increase. With 
favorable employment and good crops 
a substantial gain in retail trade should 


such as sugar, coffee, rubber and burlap. , be shown over the latter part of 1927. 


Bank of England 
and British Gold 


Reserves 


Samuel Montagu & Co. 
(our correspondent) 
through our London Office 


England’s position in the financial 
world is such that an adequate gold 


. reserve is a prime necessity. Since last 


January, the Bank of England has 
added £24.2 millions to its gold reserve, 
and it may be thought wise to maintain 
a higher ratio of gold to liabilities than 
is necessary for the State banks of other 
countries who do not fill the role of in- 
ternational banker to the same extent. 

In 1914, save for £19,750,000, Bank 
of England notes were covered by 100 
per cent. of gold, but the Bank will 
shortly take over the £300 millions 
Treasury Notes outstanding and the. 
fiduciary issue will be £260 millions. 
The present ratio of gold to Bank of 
England notes and deposits is 55:1 as 
against 40.13 July 1, 1914. In 1927 the 
Bankers Clearing House returns totalled 
£41,550.5 millions against £17,305.5 
millions in 1918. Bank deposits in 1914 
totalled £698 millions; in August 1928 
they amounted to £1,786 millions and 
working ratio of cash to deposits 11 per 
cent. so that credits expanded nine 
times the amount of cash held. Statistics 
for 1913-14 are not comparable as many 
banks worked independently and have 
since been amalgamated. The ratio was 
about 15.3 per cent. which, however, 
included items in transit for collection, 
ete. 


Great Britain is fortunate in that the 
British Empire produces about 70 per 
cent. of the world’s output of gold + 
amounting to about £82 millions per :; 
annum. England has economized by not 
restoring the gold circulation which in 
1913 absorbed £123 millions. India is 
an important factor when calculating 
the amount of gold available, because 
her net imports averaging around £20 
millions per annum, are buried and lost 
to the world as a basis of credit. 


London and New York are used as 
depositaries for balances kept by foreign 
State banks who keep part of their re- 
reserves in a gold standard country and 
issue notes against the deposit. At the 
same time the New York or London 
banks also make use of the money, so 
that the gold deposit creates credit 
twice over. At the end of 1926 foreign 
deposits in New York totalled $1,500 
millions. The Bank of France also holds 
large amounts of sterling and of dollars. 
Any precipitate withdrawal of these 
vast sums would undoubtedly disturb 
international money markets, and to 
avoid such an untoward occurrence, the 
Bank of England and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, together with the Bank of 
France, are in intimate collaboration. 


Anniversary 


On September sixth, the Midtown 
Office of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York completed the first 
year of its existence. 

This office has taken its place in the 
uptown community as a complete bank- 
ing unit with a wide field of influence 
that meets the most exacting require- 
ments of banking service. It is located 
at 269 Madison Avenue, near Thirty- 
ninth Street. 
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_: Nine Stores Obtain — 
* Reduction of Duty | 


On Imported Mats 


"Refund Is Denied Firm 


> 


* Customs Court continues to render de- | variable. 
cisions on Anantolian and other mats. | 
sustaining | gian production, or some 750,000 square 


» Bruckmann & Lorbacher, B. Altman & 


When Shortage Claim Is 
Unsupported; Tariff Is 
Lowered on Beads. 


New York, Oct. 2—The United States | 


In rulings just announced, 
protests of John Wanamaker, Hensel, | 


Co., Wm. McKinney, Karl Geigher, Inc., | 
the Sostman Mercantile Co., George B. | 
Galbraith & Co., Inc., H. H. Issacoulian, | 
Inc. and the Persian Rug Manufactory, | 
the court reduces the tariff rate on these | 
rugs from 55 per cent, under paragraph | 
1116, to 30 per cent under paragraph | 
1117, act of 1922. (Protests Nos. 278079- 
G-28, etc.) 


In a shortage claim for duty refund 


| The 


‘Drawn 


Shows Marked 
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Freight Rates 
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and Plate Glass Manufacturing 
Expansion in Belgium 


| American Producers. Declared to Be at Disadvantage in 
Disposing of Cheaper Grades. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
duction is exclusively shipped to mar- 
kets other than the United States. 


The blown-glass trade is, becoming) 


more and more precarious since the draw- 
ing plants.commenced turning out thin 
The demand is poor and prices 

Mouth-blown window glass 
now totals only 16 per cent of the Bel- 


| sheets. 


meters per month. Five tanks were in 
operation during August. 

gradual conversion of mouth- 
blown mills has continued uniil these old- 
system plants are almost a matter of the 
industrial past. They continue to work 
on photographic glass, but the recent 


| successful experiments for the mechani- 


cal production of photographic glass have 
been so satisfactory that it is not un- 
likely that in the near future all photo 


| glass will be turned out by mechanical 


mills. This will mark the definite disap- 
pearance from Belgian industrial life 
of what has been ff many years one of 


> lodged with the Customs Court by B.| its principal industries. 


Altman & Co., it was contended that | 
ten dresses had been shortshipped or | 
stolen and not actually imported into the 


**eountry. In denying this contention, Jus- | 


¢ 


* 
. 
. 
. 
os 
. 
* 
. 
7 


tice Cline writes the affidavit of non- 
importation, required by Article 735 of 
the Customs Regulations had not been | 
complied with and that, therefore, re- 
fund could not be granted. (Protest Nos. 
272401-G-23561-27.) 

Duty on Beads Reduced. 

The duty on certain mother-of-pearl 
beads is reduced in a decision by Judge 
Sullivan, of the United States Customs 
Court, suMtaining a protest of the La! 
Perféction Pearl Necklace Company. | 
These pearl beads, imported in envelopes, | 
temporarily strung, were classified by | 
the New York appraising officers as 
jewelry and duty collected at the rate of 
80 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1428, act of 1922. Judge Sullivan, in fix- 
ing duty at oniy 35 per cent, under para- | 
graph 1403 of the act of 1922, writes: 

“Tt is evident to us that these beads 
were not jewelry, but rather materials | 
of which jewelry may be made.” (Pro-} 
test No. 240121-G-16277.) | 

In a ruling, granting a claim o 
S. H. Pomerance Co., inc, the Cusionis 
Court finds that certain pendant watch 
cases, assessed at 80 per cent ad valo-|} 
rem, as jewelry, under paragraph 1428, | 
tariff act of 1922, should have been as-| 
sessed at only 45 per cent under para-' 
graph 367. (Protest No. 261295-G- | 
50948-27.) 


f the | 


Protest is Sustained. 
Sustaining a protest of the Rice Stix) 
Dry Goods Co., of St. Louis, the Cus-! 
toms Court finds that certain cotton em-| 


broideries assessed at 90 per cent under} fyrnace in the form of a K; with four | 


the first part of paragraph 1430, act of| 
1922, should have been taxed at only 
75 per cent under the !ast part of said 
paragraph 1430, (Protest No. 92587-G- 
15811.) 

Overruling a protest of Eiseman, Kaye 
& Co., Chicago, the Customs Court finds, 
that childrens’ bags, applied, were cor-; 
rectly assessed at 75 per cent ad valorem, | 


Demand Is Poor 
For Window Glass 


In general the situation in the drawn- 
glass industry has improved. The syn- 
dicate of mills producing window glass 
by the Fourcault process, the Comptoir 
General Belge Pour la Vente des Verres 
Mecaniques Fourcault, reports that dur- 
ing the first half of August orders booked 


}amounted to 1,170,000 square meters re- 
; duced to single thickness, the principal 


buying countries being Holland, Canada, 
South America, England and the Near 
East. Total orders on hand 
3,635,000 square meters single thickness. 

Prices are maintained or raised and 
there is an increase in the quotations on 
certain grades for the domestie trade. 


Large Stocks Have 
Been Absorbed 

The success of the Comptoir may be 
measured by the reduction of production, 
approximating 20 per cent, maintained 
in the affiliated mills while prices have 
been substantially increased. The large 


| stocks on hand at th. mills six months 


ago have been gradually absorbed. At 
this time the Comptoir controls the sales 
of mills representing 116 Fourcault ma- 
chines. Two mills, Centre and Roux, 


with 16 machines, are outside the com- | 


bine, and the large Henri Lambert mill 


will probaly also operate independently. | 


The Henri Lumbert mill at Lodelinsart 


| will soon commence commercial opera- 


tion and has for several months been 
working on experiments. The mill itself 
is an experiment, in a sense, as instead 
of using 10 Fourcault machines in single 
line, the machines are arranged from the 
machines on each branch. A reheating 
device is placed on each branch to avoid 
cooling at the end machines. 

The Lambert mill, it is said, will re- 
main outside the Comptoir Fourcault, 
and if so there will shortly be four pro- 
ducing mills not affiliated with the Comp- 
toir, namely, Henri Lambert, Centre, 
Roux and Binche. The Binche mill is a 


exceeded | 


under paragraph 1430, act of 1922. The! blown-glass establishment being con- 
importers claimed duty at 40 per cent/ verted to a Fourcault plant, and will be 
under paragraph 921 as manufactures! in operation within the next few months. 
of cotton. Judge Tilson writes the court’s| The operators of this mill are attempt- 
conclusions fixing duty at the higher rate. ing an interesting experiment, in that 
(Protest No. 110056-G-71576.) | they announce they will decline to pay 


‘eee eee ee esteens- 


Decision is Reversed. 
The Government loses in another de- | 
cision by the Customs Court reversing | 
the collector’s assessment of duty at the 


* rate of 50 per cent ad valorem, -under | 


* paragraph 915, act of 1922, 


P 
2 


on certain 
imported mittens. The importers, Hen- 
sel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, claimed 
duty at only 45 per cent under para- 
graph 917. Judge Tilson finds that this 
rate should have been taken and the 
protest making this claim is sustained. | 
(Protest No. 144132-G-64133-25.) 

The India Company, San Francisco, 
wins before the Customs Court in a de-} 
cision reducing the duty on certain em- 
broidered handkerchiefs from 90 per cent 
to 75 per cent under paragraph 1450, 
tariff act of 1922. Judge Tilson writes} 
the court’s conclusions. (Protest No. 
158430-G-36695.) 


New Schedules Suspended 
On Compressed Cotton 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3177, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus-}| 
pended from October 2, 1928, to May 2, 
1929, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in Supplement Nos. 12 and} 


|largely been upward. 
i raised for 


patents. 
gium would normally have expired in 
1926, but a law was invoked whereby a 
moratorium of 
so as to take care of the four war years 
and one postwar year. This would give 
the Fourcault people five years more 
before the expiration of their license 
rights, and this five-year clause will be 
contested by the Binche mill. 


Comptoir Mills 
Have Helped Industry 


The Comptoir Fourcault has undoubt- , 


edly helped the Belgian industry as a 
whole, and its position is much stronger 
than at the beginning of the year. It 
has succeeded in moving much of the 


for domestic use, and they lack the ex- 
|port technique possessed in such large 
jmeasure by Beligian glass exporters. 


cault is the matter of trade marks. Over- 
seas buyers have through many years’ 
experience become accustomed to cer- 
tain marks, such as lighthouse, bell, or 


crossed keys, meaning that the glass was | 


produced by a certain specified Belgian 
factory. Now that the Comptoir pro- 
poses marketing all its glass under its 
trade mark, the great value of trade 
‘mark good will is lost. Efforts, of course, 


are made to standardize the production of | 


different mills in a single series. In 
plate glass there are only two qualities, 
O. G. and G. G., but in the window 
glass there a number of qualities 
with the demarcation line poorly de- 
grades and third grades, and so on, and 
honest determined efforts are made by 
the Fourcault combine to standardize 
production in its different mills. 

The export trade is vital for Belgian 
glass manufacture, as very little of the 
production goes into the home market. 
| Belgian glass exporters know just what 
| marhete will absorb the different grades, 
and this is a great advantage held by 
the Belgian window-glass mills over 
American mills, It is impossible to pro- 
duce first-quality glass exclusively, and 
‘as this is the quality in high demand in 
the United States, the problem of dis- 
posing of the inferior grades 
| American mills is a serious one. 
other hand, the Belgians send their first- 
grade glass to the United States and 
their inferior grades and a ready market 
jin the Far East and in Latin America, 


lwith Africa looming up as a future po- 
tential customer on a grand scale. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed. with the 

| Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public October | 


2 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
{sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 21428, Sandusky Cement Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al. Asks Commission to order establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on cement from 
York, Pa.. to New York, Baltimore, Wash- 


lington and other destinations in eastern 
| trunk-line territory and in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Claims reparation. 


A factor of interest in a consideration | 
of the progress of the Comptoir Four- | 


from | 
On the | 


Customs Rulings 


Increase in Rates 
On Lumber From 


Florida Is Rejected 


Removal of Fourth-Section 
Departures Disapproved on 
| Ground That Present 
Schedule Is Justified. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Palatka, Fla., and intermediate points 
between Wilcox and Gainesville via New- 
berry and Alachua. 

In North Carolina Pine Asso. v. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co., 85 I. C. C. 270, we prescribed 
rates on lumber to Philadelphia, Pa., of 
36 cents from Albany, Ga., and 37 cents 
from Live Oak, Fla. These rates are 
representative of the Georgia main-line 
and Florida zone one rates, respectively. 
Rates on a relative basis were also pre- 
scribed to other eastern basing points, 


the Live Oak rate in each instance be- | with July purchases of 16,264 tons of | 
ing made one cent higher than from! anthracite, 1,228,694 of bituminous and| 
| 77,875 of coke. 


Albany. In the report it was stated: 
“The carriers will be expected to revise 


rates, other than those above specifically | Shipments to other destinations. Exports | $36,192,582, and 640.608 : > VE 
Cities and | to Cuba dropped from 48,105 tons of bitu- ao no one ve 
points in the Southeast to points in the | Minous in July to 26,597 in August, those |= 
y | to Panama from 39,508 to 26,873, to Italy 


prescribed, from Virginia 
| destination territory, wherever necessary 
|to accord with the specific rates here- 
inbefore found reasonable; provided, that 
| present rate relationships at points of 
{origin shall be maintained so far as 
| may be consistent with the findings made 
| in this report.” 


Rates in purported. compliance with 


| the findings in the above case were es- | 


tablished July 20, 1924, but rates from 


| Wilcox, Fla., which had theretofore been 


included in the first Florida zone, were | Commerce 


increased and those points placed in the 
| second zone, and at the same time, cer- 
jtain Florida points such as Monticello 





| 


j 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


|078 tons of anthracite, 1,470,356 of bitu- 


AutTworizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHep WirnovTr COMMENT 


” Goal 


August Exports of Coal from United States | 
Increased by Expansion of Canadian Markets 


Shipments to Other Countries Generally Fall Off in Com- 
parison With July Trade. 


The United States exported 277,771| shipped to Newfoundland and Labrador | 
long tons of anthracite, 1,606,021 tons! amounted 79,421 tons in July and only | 
of bituminous and 69,890 tons of coke! 8,827 in the following month, although | 
during August, the Department of Com-! there was some increase in shipments of | 
merce stated October 2. | anthracite to that destination. 

Corresponding exports for July were | At the same time 10 countries included | 
167,278 tons of anthractite, 1,502,575 of; on the list of July destinations were 
bituminous and 79,083 of coke. August! omitted in August, although none of! 
shipments therefore show a decline in| these were important, the most conspicu- 
coke but increases in both classes of coal,; us being Argentina and the Nether-! 
according to the Minerals Division. land West Indies, whose combined pur- | 


. shases totaled less than 10,000 oe 

‘You taba 4 ‘ a ¢ aled less than 10,000 tons. The 
as ie — in full text: | August exports included bituminous 
As usual the variations are accounted | coal or coke for six countries not included 
for by changes in shipments to Canada, #mong the July destinations; these were | 
whose August receipts consisted of 275,-| 8/80’ small purchasers, the largest being 

| the Virgin Islands, which took ,11,448 | 
{tons of bituminous. j 
compared} Totals for the first eight months of 
1928 show that fuel exports for that 
-$ iene Pair amounted to 1,746,040 tons} 
: ee , ; ol anthracite valued at $19,085,328, ) 
Declines were noted in most of the! 8,645,874 tons of bituminous valued at 


minous and 65,397 of coke, 


!ued at $4,013,632. 


Ane Presenten Herery, Bere 
RY THe Uniren States DAILY 


Decisions on Rates.|| 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
October 1 by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No, 19445.—Mid-West Fruit Company VY. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Com- 

pany et al. Decided September 20, 1928. 

Rates on carloads, from 
Skiatook, Okla., to certain destinations in 
Texas found unreasonable and to certain 
other destinations in Texas found not un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20178.—Mitchell-Rand Manufacturing 
Company v. New York Central Railroad 
Company et al. Decided September 20, 
1928. 

Rate on battery sealing wax, in carloads, 
from Jersey City, N. J., to Cleveland, Ohio, 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 

3105.—Lumber from Florida points to 

Eastern territory. Decided September 20, 

1928, 

Proposed increased rates on lumber and 
other forest products. in carloads, from 
northern Florida points to destinations in 
central, trunk-line, and New England terri- 
tories, found not justified. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled and proceeding dis- 


potatoes, in 


; continued. 





from 20,881 to 15,171, while bituminous 


New Duty on Automobiles 
Is Proposed in Panama 


A bill introduced into the Panaman 
Assembly proposes to establish sliding 


Atlantic Coast Line stations Perry to} scale import duties on automobiles, ac- 


cording to a eable to the Department of 


at Panama City, George C. Peck. 
The report, made public October 2, fol- 


| and Jasper, Fla., which had before been | lows in full text: 


included in the South Georgia group 
were placed in the first Florida zone. 
'On February 25, 1927, the newly con- 
structed Perry extension of the Atlantic 
Coast Line between Perry and Monticello 
was placed in operation, and stations on 
| this cut-off south of Drifton, Fla., were 
placed in the second Florida zone. 


May Reopen Ohio Route. 


tion case the carriers were also denied 
fourth-section relief 
\from Florida points to Buffalo, N. Y., 
jand Pittsburgh, Pa., and points grouped 
therewith, less than to intermediate 
| points, which were in many instances 
higher. To avoid these departures, re- 
ispondents restricted the routing on 
\ traffic from Florida points to Buffalo 
jand Pittsburgh so as not to apply via 
ithe Ohio River crossings, Cincinnati, 


| Ohio and west. Other carriers found it 


| No. 21429, Abingdon Sanitary Manufactur- | 


ing Company, Inc., of Abingdon, IL, 
! Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
jal. Seeks reasonable rates on plumbers’ 
earthenware from Abingdon to various 


to various other points on and west of the 
| Mississippi River. Claims reparation. 
No. 21430, Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 


pany of Watertown, N. Y., v. Akron, Can- | 


ton & Youngstown Railway et al. 
; Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
‘on chipboard and kindred products from 
} Watertown to destinations in 

{Freight Association territory, 

{Trunk Line territory and other 
| Claims reparation of $50,000. 

| No. 21431, Harry Schimmel of New York 
City v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 


Eastern 
points. 


! have been taking steps to remove fourth- 


\territory and reopen the 
| Cincinnati. 


‘ered transported rt ° 
via the Perry cut-off and Cincinnati 
|zone 2 territory and thus cause fourth- 
{section departures at points of origin. 


| Although these departures are protected | 


by a temporary fourth-section order | 


Claims reparation on 11 cars of cottonseed | which was issued at the time of the | 


| hull fiber or shavings from Hodge 
Waco, Tex., Hugo, Okla., Jackson, Miss., 
| Bennettsville. S. C., and Jackson, Tenn., to 


| royalties to the owners of the Fourcault | Rochester, N. Y., Washington, D. C., Balti- 
The Fourcault patents in Bel-| 


more and Cumberland, Md.. Chicago, IL. 
| Manhattan Piers, N. J., Detroit, Mich., and 
| Columbus, Ohio. . 
No. 21432, Colorado Portland Cement 


Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on cement from Boettcher, Concrete 
and Portland, Colo.. to destinations in 
Wyoming. Claims reparation of $2,423.70. 

No. 214353. Cadillac Malleable Iron Com- 
| pany of Cadillac, Mich., v. Ann Arbor Rail- 
| road et al. Requests Commission to order 
| establishment of reasonable rates on scrap 
| iron from Chicago to Cadillac, Mich. Claims 
| reparation. 

No. 21434, Hutchinson Produce Company 
of Hutchinson, Kans.. v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway et al. Asks Com- 
‘mission to require application of reason- 
able rates on potatoes from points in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to Liberal, Kans. 


stocks of glass at the factories and has | 


stabilized prices. The price trend has 
Prices have been 
the United States. 

The policy of the Comptoir was under- 
stood at first to be to eliminate the Bel- 
gian agents, brokers, and middlemen, 
who prior to the formation of the syndi- 


cate did most of the overseas selling. It 


was proposed to eliminate these estab- 
lishments and appoint a direct agent in 
aech country abroad who would sell 
under the direction of the Comptoir it- 
self, This plan has evidently proved un- 
workable, and the Comptoir is now mak- 


United States Court 
seas 
Customs Appeals 


October 2, 1928. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. Charles 
D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
‘eral, announced to the Court the death, in 
August, of Walter Evans Hampton, a 


13 to Agent Wm. J. Sedgman’s tariff;ing arrangements with some of the member of the Bar of this Court, and 


I. C. C. No. 198. 
The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the rates on compressed cotton | 


| Although the Comptoir has what is an-|Yer and citizen. 
jnounced as an exclusive agent in the | responded on behalf of the Court, 


United States, 


, brokers to handle the overseas business. | Spoke in tribute of his qualities as a law- 
The Presiding Judge |} 


and | 


and 
it allows the Belgian |the remarks were ordered spread in full! on lumber from Perry to points in the 


opening of the Perry cut-off, respondents | 
wish to remove these departures and | 
thus give to Florida shippers the Pitts- | 
burgh rates as maxima at intermediate 
points. They desire to remove these de- 
|partures by changing the grouping of 
ithe zone 1 origin points under considera- 


five years was decreed! Company of Denver v. Atchison, Topeka & |tion to zone 2 and state that unless it is 


| done in this manner, it will be necessary, 
jon order to accomplish the same result, 
ito reduce rates from zone 2 stations, 
| Wilcox and north thereof, which change 
'would necessarily apply also to a large 
/consuming eastern teritory. 

| Respondents contend that it would be 
| proper to so change the grouping be- 
} cause the change would affect the small- 


}est number of points making actual ship- | 


ments. In zone 1 territory from which | 
changes are proposed there are but four | 
saw mills with a total daily capacity of | 
approximately 46,000 feet of lumber. | 


‘while from stations on the Perry cut-off | 


in zone 2, there are two mills with a total | 
capacity of 265,000 feet. 
New Grouping Opposed. 

Protestants contend that the  pro- 
posed changed grouping together with 
the grouping now in effect on the Perry 
cut-off is not in accordance with the di-| 
rection in the North Carolina Pine Asso. | 
case that present rate relationships 
should be maintained. Their contention 
that if stations Perry to Wilcox were; 
properly grouped prior to the opening of 
the Perry cut-off it can not be held that | 
such grouping is now proper because the 
cut-off affords direct and short routes to 
a part of the destination territory in- 
volved is not without merit. Yhey have 
filed formal conplaint attacking rates 


and cotton linters from Galveston and| agents to sell glass there from affiliated | upon the minutes of the proceedings of | Kast. 


Houston, Texas, to Baltimore, New York! 
and Philadelphia, via steamer routes, to 
apply only on “high density” bales com- | 


mills. It has also appointed a prominent 
Beligian firm of glass agents as ex- 
clusive distributor for Great Britain. 
Thus the Comptoir has removed one of 


this day. 
No. 3079. 

Blumgart & Co., Inc. Cotton cloth printed 

With vat dyes. Argued by Mr. Charles D. 


Ss < ' 
United States v. N. Erlanger, 


We are ready at all times to aid car- 
riers in their duty to remove fourth-sec- 
tion departures whenever possible. Here, | 


In the North Carolina Pine Associa- | 


The proposed duties would be applied 


as follows: Twenty per cent on automo- 
biles valued ai $3,000 and up; 18 per 


| cent on automobiles valued at $1,500 to 
| $3,000; 16 per cent on automobiles valued 


| 
| 


to maintain rates | ad valorem on all automobiles. 


| 


{ 


~ |expedient to continue the routing through | Reading Railroad under 
a the Ohio River crossings and after the} contract by - 
opening of the Perry cut-off respondents | operate it as 


points in Western Trunk Line territory and {section departures in this destination R 
route through t 


It was discovered that traffic from the | keep separate accounts, 
Asks | points in Florida zone 1 herein consid-;ing operates over 77 miles of track be- 
over the short route! tween Manville and Port Reading, N. J. 


Central | wogld move through higher-rated Florida | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


at $800 to $1,500; and 15 per cent on 
automobiles valued at less than $800. 
Second-hand automobiles would pay 
ie same rates of duty as new automo- 
iles. 


| 
from the Commercial aa 
The present rate of duty is 15 per cent | 


Change Asked in Operating 
Port Reading Subsidiary 


The Reading Company, in an applica- | 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made public on October 2, asks 
authority to acquire control of the Port | 
4 \ an operating 
which the Reading would 
a part of its system. 

The Reading already controls the Port 
eading by stock ownership, according 
0 the application, but under the present 
system of operation it is required to 
The Po. i Read- 


7,589,000 


rn 


On Goodyear-owned 
cars, trucks and buses 
Goodyear Tires are kept 
continually under test— 
the mileage of these 
tests in 1927 totaling 


tire miles 


(oe Loe 


aS J 
2S <S<_ THE GOODYEAR TIRE &RUBBER C <2. 
ESS 


The Key to Safety 


for Savings 


Accounts 


With the National Posting Machine ONE KEY in 
the hands of an officer of the bank controls the totals 
of the machine and therefore every deposit and with- 


drawal. 


eee = — than lig pe per its strongest sources of difficulty. 
cudic loot, whereas under the present The mi , 
Rc ; 2 j niddlemen were, of rs - 
application no eee density of com- pendent in large extent for ome ces 
ress er P : ; P 3 , : 
pression 1s required. ; their glass from the affiliated bills, but 
they could also buy up production of the 


Additional tabulations nonaffiliated mills and at the same time 


Lawrence for the appellant and by Mr.| however, it is proposed to increase rates | 


In addition to adding each transaction into the de- 


of monthly earnings of 
railways will be found on 


Pages 4, 7 and 8. 


,had the great leverage of French glass 


production to draw upon. Many of the 
orders for Belgian glass were supplied 
by French mills, but French window- 
glass factories are not equipped as a 
rule to turn out the fine qualities made 
in Belgium. Their production is mostly 


Thomas M. Lane for the appellee. 

No. 3101. United States v. I. Miller & 
Sons. Shoe buckles. Argued by Mr. Fred 
J. Carter for the appellant and by Mr. Al- 
lan R. Brown for the appellee. 

No. 3087. United States v. Sandoz Chem- 
ical Works. Coa! tar colors. Argued by 
Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for the appellant, 
by Mr, John G. Lerch, amicus curiue, and 
|by Mr. Allan R. Brown for the appellee. 
| N, 2946. Crown Willamette Paper Co, v. 
| United Stat Newsprint paper side runs. 
| Submitted on Brief by appellant and argued 
by Mr. Fred J. Carter for the appellee. 


es, 





| to correct departures resulting from in- 


; : : | 
creases in rates from _ intermediate 


points Perry to Wilcox which were not 


| justified at the time of their establish- | 
; ment. 


But for those increased rates the | 
existing departures in the rates from | 
the intermediate points would not have 
| been created. 

We find that the proposed schedules 
have not been justified. An appropriate 
order will be entered requiring their 
cancellation and discontinuing this pro- 
‘ ceeding. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


August 


1928 
5,349,072 
686,986 
6,460,982 
1,083,666 
1,005,760 
2,269,652 
4,721,830 
1,739,152 
244,088 
464 
1,494,600 
1,180,641 
2,524.20 


73.1 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev. ... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment.. 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad .. 

Taxes ‘i 
Uncollectible ry 

Net after taxes, etc. . 

Net after rents kee 
Aver. miles operated ...... 
Operating ratio ........66. 


se eeeee 


eereeene 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Wabash Railway. 
Eight Months 
1928 1927 
37,987,587 35,976,570 
4,875,657 — 5,583,508 , 
46,021,846 44,731,157 
6,520,046 6,664,383 
7,949,060 7,955,375 
17,659,115 17,484,915 | 
535,041,845 34,882,416 | 
10,980,001 9,848,721 
1,995,081 2,068,066 
9,178 8,652 
8,975,742 7,772,009 | 
6,521,449 5,522,718 
2,524.20 2,524.20 
W6.1 78.0 


A 

1928 
3,882,1 
377,8 
4,523,6 


1927 
4,691,583 
748,712 
5,841,459 
966,874 
979,500 
2,128,584 
4,424,282 
1,417,177 
203,465 
920 
1,212,792 
940,688 
2,524.20 


75.7 


2,732,7 
7 1,568,1 


2,244. 
60. 


498,357 
764,413 
1,304,389 
1,790,907 
222,529 
261 


1,446,980 


Pere Marquette Railway. 
ugust Eight Months 
1927 1928 1927 
3,684,762 25,321,265 25,819,327 
395,129 2,061,776 2,264,012, 
4,349,213 29,129,339 29,854,414 
496,868 3,386,352 3,395,911 | 
741,288 6,053,442 6,242,132 
1,308,811 9,709,940 10,027,120 
2,731,406 20,530,688 21,110,245} 
1,617,807 8,598,651 8,744,169! 
205,828 1,691,828 1,632,289! 
223 3,643 4,507 | 
1,411,756 6,903,180 7,107,373 | 
1,278,420 6,103,781 6,124,493; 
2,243.93 2,244.73 2,244.05 | 
62.8 90.5 70.7 § 


11 
29 
10 


03 


17 


58 
4 


1 


1928 
1,799,796 
277,73 
2,259,400 
334,159 
381,699 
837,850 
1,710,598 


455,476 
307,771 


. 


Chicago Great Western Railroad. 
August Eight Months 
1928 1927 
12,700,846 12,441,676 
1,980,631 2,168,299 
15,971,106 15,870,792 
2,174,141 2,250,807 
2,949,655 
6,516,939 
12,859,433 
3,111,673 
663,955 
2,875 
2,444,843 
1,232,051 
1,495.27 


80.5 


1927 

1,861,349 
289,845 
2,310,018 
334,522 
408,995 
838,710 
1,729,322 
580,696 
92,477 
57 
488,162 
354,627 
1,495.27 

74.9 


6,471,630 
13,024,479 
2,846,313 
670,740 


548,802 
92,425 
901 
2,172,276 
1,061,300 
1,495.88 
82.1 


495.27 


78.7 


- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


3,127,048 | 


3,297 | 


( 
} 


posit or withdrawal total, this machine prints three 
records of every transaction; one on the customer’s 
pass-book, one on the ledger card and one on-the 


audit strip inside the machine. 


Through these two methods of 


control—the added 


record and the printed record—both locked inside 
the machine, the bank gets absolute control and pro- 


tection on savings accounts. 


The National Posting 
FOR BANKS 


Machine 


Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Banking 


Excess of Revenue 
Of Delaware Used 
To Buy Securities 


Past Fiscal Year Is 
Placed at $19.16 
Per-Capita. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Delaware for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 
The per capita figures for 1927 are based 
on an estimated population of 241,000. 


The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 
- The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Delaware amounted to $4,618,650, or 
$19.16 per capita. This includes $1,403,- 
871, apportionments for education to 
the minor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1926 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments was $18.29, and in 1917, 
$4.40. The interest on debt in 1927 
amounted to $448,601; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $2,085,545. 
The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration aa maintenance of general de- 
artments, for interest and outlays were 
$7,152,796. Th totals.include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds 
of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $1,956,444 was for highways, 
$227,219 being for maintenance and 
$1,729,225 for construction. 


Large Cash Balance. 

The total revenue receipts were 
$7,786,110, or $32.31 per capita. This 
was $2,718,859 more than. the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, and 
$633,314 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in purchase of investments 
and cash balances, not shown in this 
summary.. Property and special taxes 
represented 61.4 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1927, and 61.9 per cent for 
1926. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 4.9 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 4.5 per 
cent for 1926, and 3.5 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 21.2 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1927, 18.8 per cent for 1926, 
and 39.0 per cent for 1917. — 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness_ licenses com-~- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts’ paid = — and — 

rivileges. The sales tax on gasoline 

inp 2 to $434,163 in 1927 and $369,- 
652 in 1926, an increase of 17.5 per cent. 


Gain. Noted in Net Debt. 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1927, was $10,951,285. 
\Of this amount $9,780,000 was for high- 
(Ways. 

'! The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was 
'$8,878,372, or $36.84 per capita. In 1926 
‘the per capita net debt was $34.33, and 
‘in 1917, $4.02. 

|} The increased per capita net debt re- 
tposted for 1927 was due to a bond issue 
or highways. 

‘ The assessed valuation of property in 
‘Delaware subject to ad valorem taxation 
‘was $256,906,080; the amount of State 
) all levied was $642,265; and the per 
In 1926 the per 


Cost of Government = 


hice 
‘eapita levy, $2.67. 

‘capita levy was $2.64, 
i+ In 1917 Delaware made no levy of the 
general property tax for State purposes. 


‘Plans Are Made to Open 
ey New Persian National Bank 


‘| Persia’s National Bank is expected to 
‘start functioning shortly, the Vice Con- 
‘sul at Teheran, David Williamson, ad- 
\vised the Department of Commerce Oc- 
‘tober 2. 


ty 


:: The report follows in full text: 


tt 


'! Recent legislation has stipulated that 
it shall have a capital of 800,000 tomans. 
This capital will be raised by the sale of 
\Stock, each share of which will have a 
‘par value of 100 tomans. 

i: The bank will have three divisions, 
‘each separate from the others; agricul- 
‘tural, commercial, and industrial. It will 
‘ppen commercial credits with existing 


‘banks for the sale and purchase of drafts. | 


{Branches will be established inf the prov- 
'inces gradually. 

1. The governmental pawn-broking insti- 
‘tution, established in 1926, will be joined 
ito the bank, which will give the new 
‘institution certain revenues besides its 
Brn banking profits. (Toman about 

) 


Earnings of Express Firms 
Show Decline for July 


Gross earnings of the American Rail- 
‘way Express Company in July, as re- 
‘ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, were as follows: 
' 1928. 1927. 
quly $11,767,178 $12,100,066 
et after taxes 272,571 265,215 
‘Net oper. income ... 97,646 78,161 
‘Seven months’ gross 82,757,519 86,097,514 
‘Net after taxes .... 1,788,573 1,813,255 
‘Net oper. income ... 607,610 605,264 
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Money Orders 


Speculative Absorption of Credit Menaces | 
Prosperity, Says Representative McFadden| 


Chairman of House Committee on Banking Urges Fed- | 
eral Control of Financial System. 


In the issue of October 2 was be- 
gun publication of the address of 
the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 
Representative McFadden (Rep.), 
of Canton, Pa., discussing the credit 
structure and banking methods of 
the United States, before the Clear- 
ing House Section, American Bank- 
ing Association, in convention m 
Philadelphia. 

The full text proceeds: 

In this connection there seem to be two | 
opposed schools of thought with respect 
to the use of Federal Reserve bank credit. 
One school believes that the original prin- 
ciple of rediscounts based solely on com- 
mercial erédit should be adhered to. An- 
other school would open the doors of the 
Federal Reserve System to the instru- 
mentalities of capital credit of all kinds 
as a basis for rediscounts. If such a re- 
sult is ever achieved, the Federal Re- 
serve System will become ineffective to 
serve industry and commerce, and it will 
inevitably be used to toster speculation, 
and will eventually destroy itself. 


Ample Credit 


Is Said to Exist 


Prosperity has been defined as a bal- 
anced condition of production, disttibu- 
tion and censumption, under which the 
producer can market all he produces at 
a profit, and the consumer can supply 
his wants at the price he can afford to 
pay. Prosperity is an ideal, which has 
rarely been completely achieved here or 
elsewhere, but the principle involved is 
the goal of all of our business activities. 
Stable credit conditions are essential to 
prosperity, and such attainment may be 
defined as a balance between the volume 
of commercial and banking credit, and 
the volume of capital credit. If a large 
amount of banking and commercial credit 
is withdrawn or withheld from industry 
and commerce, and sent out of the coun- 
try through the~-purchase of foreign se- 
curities, or if it is locked up for long 
periods through purchase of the evidence 
of capital credit, such as bonds, de- 
bentures and mortgages, or if it is in- 
j vested in the evidences of personal credit, 
that are repaid slowly on the instail- 
ment plan or if it is used to promote 
| speculation to a large extent, there is 
: danger that the proper balance between 
the volume of banking and commercial 
credit and capital credit will be disturbed, 
and industry and commerce will suffer 
or be compelled to pay dearly for its 
credit needs. Such a condition seems to 
confront us today, and although indus- 
try and commerce do not appear to be 
suffering now, nevertheless there is dan- 
ger that the volume of speculation and 
the fight for credit, if it is not ended 
and a proper balance established with 
respect to the use of the two classes of 
| credit, will penalize industry and com- 
merce. 

There is ample credit of all kinds in 
the United States for normal and legiti- 
mate use in supplying the necessary tools 
of production and in creating adequate 
methods of ‘distribution, in addition to | 
producing all we can consume and ex-| 
port, provided it is properly used or man- 
aged. The difficulty in that respect is 
that there seems to be no standard of 
practice in the proper use of credit and | 
no instrumentality that has the power, 
or if there is one that has the power it 
seems to be loath to use it, which can 
lead or direct, or in an emergency force, 
those who deal in credit to subscribe to 
and follow sound principles which have 
been established by the experience of 
mankind. 


It is the duty of wise statesmanship 
to establish a standard and preserve the 
proper balance, to the end that capital 
needs and the needs of industry and com- 
merce shall not suffer, but there are 
many difficulties in the way, which must 
be considered frankly, if one would at- 
tempt to point out how it can be done, 

In the first place we have 49 sovereign 
powers which have the right to charter 
banks and all other forms of corporations 
designed to buy and sell credit, namely, 
the Federal Government and 48 sovereign 
States. If all of the banking instrumen- 
talities and organizations which deal in 
credit were under the authority of the 
Federal Government, the task might. be 
simplified. 

The Federal Reserve bank was intended 
to establish the standard of banking 
practice, but the only banks over which 
the Federal Government has suprme con- 
| trol are the 8,000 national banks an& such 
State-chartered banks as are willing to 
put themselves under the control and di- 
rection of the system. Thus the very na- 
ture of our political institutions makes 
it difficult to establish and maintain a 
unified control and set up a harmonious 
banking policy. Is not the condition that 
exists today due in some measure to 
that fact? 


Another factor in the equation is the 
development of departmental banking by 
commercial banks, the indiscriminate 
mixing of credit handled by them and 
the struggle for business at the expense 
of sound banking practices. Banks com- 
pete with each other by offering high 
rates of interests for deposits; they make 
capital loans out of their demand de- 
posits; they encourage the transfer of 
commercial deposits into time deposits 
because of the lower reserve required 
against such deposits, and they keep 
their funds working at high speed by 
seeking every profitable investment 
available, looking for the highest inter- 
est rate possible, and when they have 
any idle money in 1eserve they force 
it out on call loans to brokers on the 
theory that the Federal Reserve System 
will pull them out of any difficulty which 


| 


may overtake them through their efforts 
to speed up banking. 

In short, they deem it to be the duty 
of the banker to “bank” under all condi- 
tions. Many of them may have to do 
this in order to meet the high cost of 
doing business, and reap a fair return 
on the capital invested. The theory that 
the banker must “bank” under all con- 
ditions is just as absurd as the theory 
that the producer must” produce under 
all conditions, even though he faces a 
market saturated with his product. 


Remedies Suggested 


To Right Condition 


Some of the remedies suggested to 
right this condition are: Segregation 
of savings deposits and loans made 


‘thereon from demand deposits and loans 


made out of such funds, which will re- 
sult in the use of demand deposits for 
making self-liquidating commercial loans, 
and the investment of savings deposits 
in capital credit; a change in the rate 


of reserve that banks are required toj 


carry, in an effort to check the flow of 
commercial deposits into the savings de- 
partments; strengthening of the bank- 
ing situation by consolidation, to the end 
that banks will not feel under obligation 
to force their funds into action indis- 
criminately in order to earn a fair return 
on the capital invested; the abandonment 
of the foolish practice of bidding against 
each other for busines by ‘offering high 
interest rates. 

The business of finance is not a thing 
in itself, but rather a supplementary 
service to production, transportation, 
distribution and consumption of goods. 
These latter processes are fundamental 
in society and must be carried on. Finan- 
cial methods and financial institutions are 
changingly useful in direct proportion as 
these indispensable processes are actually 
assisted. Fnancial men are sometimes 


too much inclined to view their methods | 


of organization and of operation as ends 
in themselves. If a financial plan seems 
meet and logical on paper bankers are 
apt to favor it without always consid- 
ering its wider utility to the processes 
= production, distribution and consump- 
ion. 

I have always felt that just this sort 
of thing occurred when the reserve sys- 
tem was originally organized. Under 
the circumstances it was probably neces- 
sary. But many practices and organiza- 
tion methods were written into our Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, not because they cor- 
responded with the actual needs of Ameri- 
can production, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods, but because a workable 
system based, upon them had operated in 
London, Berlin and elsewhere. By own 
experience in endeavoring to adapt for- 
eign banking methods for use in this 
country had led me to realize how easy 
it is to find very successful and work- 
able methods abroad which, when brought 
to this country, do not correspond with 
our economic background and hence are 
largely unworkable here in practice. 

An instance is the term “settlement 
system” employed on foreign stock ex- 
changes. Our reserve system has always 
stressed the importance of bankers’ bills, 


largely deriving this attitude from the | 


experience of London. But America is 
not England and New York is not London. 


Foreign Facilities 
Must Be Developed 


Bankers’ bill mostly arise from foreign 


trade in which they are undoubtedly) 


necessary. But in domestic trade such 
bills, although employed to varying de- 
grees in different countries are not neces- 
sary in the same way. Obviously, there- 
fore, the nations in whose whole trade 
foreign exports and imports bulk very 
large must develop facilities for handling 
bilis, and these facilities when so created 
will inevitably play a very large part in 
their whole money market and banking 
system. On the other hand, nations in 
whose whole trade the foreign trade is 
a small proportion will not equally de- 
velop a broad bill market, nor will this 
bill market be large enough in propor- 
tion to the domestic trade to form a suit- 
able basis for the country’s whole bank- 
ing and money market system. 

In Engiand, roughly, one-half of the 
total trade is foreign trade, as a result 
there is a broad supply of bills in Lon- 
don, sufficient to create a genuine dis- 
count market regulated not so much by 
the manipulation of few banking insti- 
tutions as by broad factors of supply 
and demand. Hence, the Bank of Eng- 
land has always had a simple method of 
fixing its discount rates—by keeping its 
rate slightly above the bills market rate 
and raising or lowering its rate as the 
bill market rate itself rises or falls by 
reason of conditions of supply or de- 
mand. In this country our foreign trade 
amounts to something between 5 and 10 
per cent of our total trade, with the re- 
sult that the supply of bills in New York 
from this source has regularly been in- 
sufficient as a basis for our entire bank- 


ing system, As long as we remain the} 


kind of country which we are there seems 
little reason to believe that this condi- 
tion will change. 

Therefore, while the development of a 
bill market here is in itself a splendid 
and most praiseworthy thing, the theo- 
retical assumption that the New York 
bill market is or will be largely utilized 
for central banking and rate making pur- 
poses in the same way as England has 
done, is not realistic or practical, no 
matter how neat it may seem as a finan- 
cial method or however eloquently Brit- 
ish financial writers may describe its 
utilization in London. 

Many years ago a great need for safe 
and liquid short-term loans in this coun- 
try led to the establishment of a cash 


‘Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


' 
' 
' 


i" August 


n 1928 
'Freight revenue ........... 15,188,187 
‘Passenger revenue ......... 3,013,616 
eee BOAR) BOVe os c0ne eves 19,634,964 
' aintenance of way ....... 3,190,440 
{Maintenance of equipment .. 3,407,724 
‘Transportation expenses ... 4,973,816 
‘Total expenses incl. other .. 12,228,586 
iNet from railroad 7,406,378 
‘Taxes 1,789,453 
‘Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 1,650 
iNet after taxes, etc. ....... 5,665,275 
Net after rents 5,518,628 
» ver. miles operated ...... 9,430.74 
erating TatlO 2. .ccscece 62.3 


Eight Months 
1928 1927 
95,341,103 94,778,057 
24,141,837 26,782,902 
130,504,613 132,172,113 
24,965,321 23,262,981 
26,395,031 26,376,237 
88,921,044 39,750,251 
96,339,376 95,288,989 
34,165,237 36,883,124 
10,391,939 10,836,721 
26,378 19,489 
23,746,920 26,026,914 
23,418,167 25,917,988 
9,425.18 9,417.40 
73.8 912.1 


1927 

13,209,894 
3,309,308 
18,005,420 
3,148,528 
3,423,442 
4,921,921 
12,089,729 
5,915,691 
1,608,554 
2,682 
4,304,455 
4,267,198 
9,449.99 

67.1 


1928 
9,964,984 
1,558,885 

12,473,574 
1,419,444 
2,148,932 
3,092,817 
7,424,473 
5,049,101 

699,278 


4,349,582 
3,774,262 
3,747.65 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


Union Pacific Railroad. 
August Eight Months 
1927 1928 ‘1927 
9,126,659 67,050,188 49,772,998 
1,595,524 10,134,984 10,561,747 
11,592,818 73,601,885 66,548,040 
1,445,981 9,300,136 9,120,719 
2,054,513 15,514,072 14,244,122 
2,716,988 20,184,660 18,423,616 
6,914,843 60,471,159 47,115,226 
4,677,975 23,180,726 19,482,814 
677,063 5,506,935 5,601,207 
820 2,135 6,988 
4,000,592 17,621,656 13,824,619 
8,441,662 15,368,405 12,244,759 
3,711.54 3,717.05 8,713.94 
59.6 68.6 70.8 


241 


59.5 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


September 29. 
Made Public October 2, 1928. | 


Receipts, 

Customs receipts $575,353.00 
Internal revenue receipts: 

Income tax 2,004,169.84 

Miscellaneous Internal | 

Revenue 1,496,730.97 | 

Miscellaneous receipts... 1,799,644.85 | 


5,875,898.66 | 
209,885.15 
221,191,907.10 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


227,277,690.91 


Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
| Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
| Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trustfunds 


Total 


$2,417,785.62 | 
925,071.32 | 
71,950.76 | 
1,977.97 | 


4,033.97 
23,931.28 


115,968.98 
80,312.04 | 


3,361,231.42 
14,058,251.20 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 


Balance today 
t 


209,858,208.29 


227,277,690.91 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Instructions Issued 
On Money Orders 


Greater Care Is Urged in Is- 
suing Requisitions Paya- 


ble in Poland. 


Compliance with existing instructions 
‘for the issuance of Polish money orders 


| has been urged upon postmasters at 
money order offices by the Third Assist- 


ant Postmaster General, R. S. Regar, the | 
Post Office Department has just an- 
nounced. According to advices reaching 
the Department, Mr. Regar explained, 
the Polish Postal Administration has de- 
ferred payment of orders in many in- 
‘stances bacause of insufficient informa- 
tion furnished of payees by the remit- 
ters. The full text of Mr. Regar’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The Polish Postal Administration has 
deferred payment of internaticnal money 
orders payable in Poland in many cases 
‘Sones the remitters have furnished, to- 
| gether with the surnames, only the initial 
or initials of the given names of payees, 
or abbreviations thereof. 





Full Names Required. 


| Postmasters will please request, there- 

fore, that remitters state in every case 
the full name or names of payees resid- 
ing in Poland. If, however, a remitter 
iknows only the initials of the given 
names, the application for the issue of 
the order may be accepted, »ut not with- 
out first explaining that payment may be 
delayed. 

If the payee is a married woman, her 
own given name should be furnished, and 
not that of her husband. For example, 
{the payee should be designated as Mrs. 
Mary Smith and not as Mrs. John Smith. 
If, however, the remitter does not know 
the given name of the payee, the appli- 
cation for the order should name the 
payee as follows: Mrs. Smith (wife of 
John Smith), and the advice should be 
drawn in that manner. 


Care Is Requested. 


Postmasters are cautioned to transcribe 
to the advices with the utmost exactness 
every part of the name and address of 
payees appearing on the applications, no 

‘matter how insignificant any part may 
‘seem. It often happens that words de- 
seriptive of the payees are added by re- 
mitters, to aid in the identification of 
the persons to whom the money is to be 
| paid, and these likewise should be en- 
tered upon the advices. Careful observ- 
ance of this will preclude the likelihood 
| of a postmaster being held liable in case 
|'of a wrong payment. 

In view of the approach of a heavy 
Christmas money-order business between 
the United States and Poland, the atten- 
tion of postmasters is directed to the 
notice entitled ‘Names of Payees of Po- 
lish Money Orders Must Be Clearly 
Stated,” which appeared in Postal Bulle- 
tin No. 14528, dated November 2, 1927, 
and also on page 16 of the December, 
1927, Supplement to the Official Postal 
Guide. 


settlement system on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the making of se- 
curity collateral loans on demand, or 
“call.” 

This call-loan market has come through 

many severe tests in the past, including 
civil and foreign wars, almost all spe- 
cies of currency heresies, inflations, de- 
| pressions, periods of great activity, and 
periods of business stagnation. It has 
been so strengthened by the necessity to 
survive these almost constant crises in 
the past that today it is the best or- 
ganized security collateral loan market 
in the world. ; 

A good test of a high degree of or- 
ganization in any market is the extent 
{to which its operations are impersonal. 
In poorly organized markets the personal 
factor is very important, while in highly 
organized markets standardization of 
| practice arises and the personal equation 
vanishes. The New York call-loan mar- 
ket is almost entirely impersonal. 

When a bank lends money at the 
money desk on the Exchange floor, it 
«ses not knew to what Stock Exchange 
firm the loan will be made, nor does it 
particularly care. Similarly the Stock 
Exchange member borrower usually 
cares very little from just which lender 
his funds come. Call loans are diversified 
as to collateral, standardized in units of 
$100,000, and permit of ready. substity- 
tion in the collateral and can be handled 
even for out-of-town lenders with ex- 
traordinary facility. 

I imagine there is no denying that 
call loans on listed securities made to 
Stock Exchange members are the safest 
and most Mquid loans for these lenders 
that exist in American banking. There 
seems to be no record of such a loan 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


; wear and tear of property. 
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Cindex 1919) 


State Expenditures 


| Method of Accounting 


Used by Taxpayer 


Held to Be Unchanged by Use of Ledger 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules That Returns Are Not Con- 
verted to Accrual Basis. 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


ments basis. It included in income all 
revenue cash received and deducted 
therefrom cash disbursements including 
a reasonable amount for exhaustion, 
Its returns 
were consistently made upon this basis. 

Prior to 1921, it had no general 
ledger. In that year it opened a gen- 
eral ledger with certain accounts 
therein. 

It opened an account for “customers’ 
accounts” to which were transferred the 
balances of the accounts shown in the 
customers’ ledger. It also opened ac- 
counts with capital assets upon which 
depreciation was claimed, and sundry 
other controlling accounts. 

This general ledger, however, had no 
“Profit and Loss” account and no ac- 
count which shows the true gains of 
the taxable year. It had a “Surplus” 
account, but an inspection of that ac- 
count shows that it in no wise reflected 
the gains of the year either upon a cash 
receipts and disbursements basis or upon 
the accrual basis. 

The respondent held, however, that 
the keeping of the general ledger op- 
erated to place the petitioner’s books of 


account upon the accrual basis and, in-| 


asmuch as the general ledger showed 
accounts receivable at December 31, 1920, 
in the amount of $34,428.43 which had 
never been taken into income, that this 
amount should be included in the gross 
income of 1921. 

Consistent with this theory, he also 
allowed the deduction from gross in- 
come of 1921 of $8,723.48 representing 
accounts which the petitioner had deter- 


On War Veterans’ Pay 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
recognize the need of aiding beneficaries 
who had been suffering with active tuber- 
clulosis and had so far recovered as to 
have their condition rated as arrested, 
an amount not less than $50 per month 
being provided with a view to aiding the 
beneficiaries to so live as to prevent a 
recurrence of the disease, In any event, 
in the absence of clearly expressed legis- 
lation providing to the contrary, question 
1 must be, and is, answered in the 
negative. 

It is noted that an inactive or arrested 
tuberculosis condition may be rated as 
service connected and compensation paid 
therefor, although there is no record of 
an active condition due to service. While 
possibly this matter would be for medi- 
cal ascertainment, it is difficult to under- 
stand how a disability rating as of serv- 
ice connection may be based on a com- 
pletely inactive or arrested case of tuber- 
culosis. The express provision for pay- 
ment of not less than $50 per month 
in cases of arrested tuberculosis follow- 
ing active tuberculosis reasonably may 
be viewed as showing that the Congress 
thought it necessary to provide specifi- 
cally for cases of arrested tuberculosis, 
and that the condition itself would not 
otherwise justify a compensable rating. 
But if the Bureau has considered a com- 
pensable rating justified on the basis of 
inactive or arrested tuberculosis due to 
service, as a medical finding alone, this 
office does not deem it within its province 
to make further objection thereto. Cer- 
tainly, however, there is nothing in the 
statutory presumptions alone—and in the 
absence of a finding based on the physi- 
cal condition of the veteran—to justify 
such result. With respect to the award 
of not less than $50 per month for ar- 
rested tuberculosis, section 202(7) of the 
statute clearly contemplates that the 
beneficiary must first have had an active 
tuberculosis disease of service origin for 
which compensation was payable. This 
is reasonably clear from the evident in- 
tent of the section as stated under ques- 
tion 1, and by reason of the proviso 
which Saves to the beneficiaries alter- 
nate rights after hospitalization for ac- 
tive tuberculosis. Question 2, also, is 
answered in the negative. 


In addition to the $800,000,000 
assets of the Cities Service or- 
ganization funds invested in 
this concern have the protec- 
tion of both wegen and 


industrial diversification. 


organization serves 3,700 com- 
munities in 33 States, and its 
profits accrue from three great 


industries — Electricity, 
and Petroleum. 


USD 103 
501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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it had charged off as bad accounts on 
its customers’ ledger. The net result of 
this change was to increase the net in- 
come reported by the petitioner in the 
amount of $24,,844.89 by $25,704.95. 

The respondent apparently recognized 
the distortion of income by this proceed- 
ing, and therefore determined the tax 
liability of the petitioner for 1921 under 
the provisions of Section 328. 

In this proceeding the petitioner makes 
two contentions: First, that it did not 
change its method of accounting from 
the basis of cash to that of accrual in 
1921; and, second. that if it did so change 
its method of accounting the accounts 
receivable on its books at December 31, 
1921, and representing accruals in 1920 
and prior years, should not be included 
in income for the calendar year 1921. 


Income Determined 
By Actual Facts 


It is well settled that the income of 
the petitioner is to be determined by 
actual facts as to which the books of 
account are only evidential. Doyle v. 
Mitchell Brothers, 235 Fed. 686; South- 
ern Pacific Co. v. Muenter, 260 Fed. 837. 
The gist of these decisions is that in 
order to be income amounts must have 
been received or accrued, and that this 
is a question of fact not to be deter- 
mined by any error in bookkeeping made 
either during the taxable year or in 
prior years. 

The essence of the contention of the 
respondent in this proceeding is that on 
December 31, 1920, the petitioner had on 
its books of account $34,428.43 of ac- 
counts receivable which had never been 
included in income in returns for prior 
years, and that if the petitioner is not 
required to take this amount up as in- 
come in 1921 the amount will escape tax 
altogether; for when the accounts are 
collected they will not be reflected in 
gross income upon an accrual basis since 
they will not accrue in the year in which 
collected. 

By this argument the Commissianer 
admits the nonaccrual of the accounts in 
1921. It is the contention, however, that 
where a taxpayer changes from cash 
basis to an accrual basis he must take 
up in the income of the year of ehange 
uncollected items of income which have 
accrued in prior years, but which have 
not been returned as income in prior 
years. In support of this contention the 
respondent relies upon the decision of 
= Board in John G. Barbas, 1 B. T. A. 


It is not, however, necessary for us to 
consider this angle of the argument, We 
are convinced from an examination of 
the evidence of record that there was no 
material change made by the petitioner 
in the keeping of its accounts during 
the year 1921, 


No argument is made and we think no 
argument can be made that the net in- 
come shown by the return filed for 1921 
on the cash receipts and disbursements 
basis reflects the true net income of 
petitioner for 1921. 


The business of the petitioner was 
such that the accrual method of account- 
ing is not necessary to reflect its cor- 
rect income. The difference between re- 
ceipts and disbursements accurately re- 
flects that income. 


The petitioner had been in business for 
a great many years. For aught we can 
determine the accounts receivable for 
many years prior to 1921 were as great 
as they were at December 31, 1920. 
There is no evidence of a change made 
by the petitioner in its bookkeeping to 
minimize its taxes. 

Counsel for the petitioner suggests 
that if its returns are to be put on an 
accrual basis for 1921, all that it should 
be required to include in income for 
1921, over the amount which it has re- 
ported on a cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis, is the amount of the in- 
crease in accounts receivable at the be- 
ginning and close of 1921. This would 
reflect the income on an accrual basis, 
and all that the Commissioner could con- 
tend would be an accrual in 1921, if re- 
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| Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 2.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bilgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ..-.... 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

BOOLY CTO). beccvsicvcrscces 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (kron;) 

Poland (zloty) oveek 
Portugal (escudo) ....... eee afey 
Rumania (leu) 4 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ......ss-e0 pees 
Switzerland (franc) . . 
Yugoslavia (d° -r) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) * 
China (Mexican dollar) ...(...., 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 


484.9119 
2.5169 
3.9095 

28,8250 
1.2931 
17.4241 


5.2272 
40.1032 
26.6550 
11.2055 

4.4900 

6091 
16.3390 
26.7491 
19.2475 

1.7592 
, 49.8125 

63.7410 

46.2250 

46.0000 

36.4159 

45.6602 

56.2916 

99.9344 

99.9281 

47.6333 

95.5599 

11.9427 

12.0947 
101.7689 

97.5600 

57.6250 


vanida (dollar) ......... 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


turns for years prior to 1921 had been 
made on the acerual basis. 

Upon the facts before us we are of the 
opinion that the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis ‘is the proper basis for 
a return of this petitioner for 1921. Its 


books of account clearly reflect the flow 
of cash. The true gain of the petitioner 
appears to have been substantially 
$24,844.89, the amount shown upon its 
original return. 


The Board can not countenance the dis- 
tortion of this income by adding thereto 
to aproximately $25,000 of accounts re- 
ceivable at December 31, 1920. The ac- 
cruals at 1920 and prior years could 
not have accured in 1921, except in a 
bookkeeping sense. 

It not appearing from the record 
whether any part of the deficiency found 
by the respondent is clearly due, judg- 
ment will be entered under Rule 5&0, 

September 21, 1928. 
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& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Detroit 
Providence 
Chicago Portland, Me. 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Members of the New York, Boston, 
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Prepare for a Sunny Future 


I that momentary impulse—that fleeting whim— 
worth the cost if it is bought at the expense of 


really hope to get anywhere. 
The 


Gas 


future safety and contentment? 


Only by spending less than you make can you evet 


The clear, certain way of making your efforts count 
is to make your dollars count by investing them in en- 
terprises of seasoned merit and indisputable strength. 


Cities Service Company is such an organization. 


Send me booklet “TPO—112" describ- 


ia 
Cities Service 


the investment possibilities of 
Securities. 


Eighteen years of growth are behind it, in which 
time it has paid dividends totalling over $95,000,000 
in cash and securities to holders of its common stock. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Patents 


Air Tanks 


Patent Grant Ordered on Method 


Of Sterilizing Air by Series of Tanks] Of Latest Fe 


Gradual Expansion 
Provided by Device 
Tntermediate Containers Used 


for Gradual Reduction 
of Pressure. 


‘ SCHILLER, ET AL., THOMas E. ROBERT- 


that the Commissioner be 


SON, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Equity. No. 1326, District COURT FOR 
THE District OF MARYLAND. , 

the . bill of complaint 
The prayer of irected, to 
issue a patent on a process of sterilizing 
air by subjecting it to pressure until the 
temperature reached about 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit and then expanding it until 
the temperature was lowered to about 80 
degrees Fahrenheit was at first denied. 

It appeared, however, the court stated, 
that the sterilization was accomplished 
by successive steps in the expansion of 
the air, made possible by the use of in- 
termediate tanks introduced into the 
series, and the allowance of more specific 
claims bringing out the latter feature 
was recommended. : 

The more specific claims being sub- 
mitted on rehearing, a decree was issued 
directing the Commissioner of Patents 
to issue a patent thereon. . 

The court ruled that a prior patent 
showing a system of containers in which 
air was sterilized by expansion, but in 
which the patentee expressed no idea 
that sterlization was accomplished, and 
the purpose of releasing the air into the 
expansion chamber was not to sterilize 
it, but to use it as a force to operate a 
machine, did not constitute an anticipa- 
10n. 

: The court stated further in citing Top- 
liff v. Topliff, 145 U. S. 156, that “it is 
not sufficient to constitute anticipation, 
that the device relied upon might, by 
modification, be made to accomplish the 
fanction performed by the invention, if 
it were not designed by its maker, nor 


first expansion tank two inches in diame- 
ter. This apparatus is adjusted for a 
pressure of 45 pounds with the discharge 
closed. By use of the apparatus we pro- 
duce air that is sterile and free from 
oil and other ee While we have 
described our invention as taking a par- 
ticular form, it will be understood that 
the various parts of our invention may 
be changed without departing from the 
spirit thereof, and hence we do not limit 
ourselves to the precise construction set 
forth, but consider that we are at liberty 
to make such changes and alterations 
as fairly come within the scope of the 
appended claims.” 


Controversy Limited 
To Four Claims 


While the bill of complaint in the first 
case refers to eight claims, in the ap- 
plication, the controversy has been lim- 
ited to Claims 5, 6, 7 and & Claim 8, 
which is typical, is as follows: 

“The herein described method of ster- 
ilizing air consisting in compressing air 
until its temperature is about 150 F. and 
expanding it until the temperature drops 
about 80 degrees.” 

The evidence shows beyond any ques- 
tion that the substitution of the method 
of elevating milk by compressed air 
rather than by pump is of great benefit 
to the business. There is a very great 
saving of time in the operation; exces- 
sive agitation of the milk is eliminated; 
a material quantity of the milk lost in 
the former method is saved, and the 
operation is more cleanly and sanitary. | 
The evidence shows that the cost of ele- 
vating the milk has been reduced from 
44 cents per thousand pounds to 1.7 cents } 
per thousand pounds. Since it is not pos- 
sible to use compressed air, unless it is 
sterilized, the value of a cheap and: 
easily operated apparatvs is obvious. 

It is also shown by the evidence that 
scientists do not understand why sterili- 
zation of the air should result from rel- 
atively slight compression followed by | 


The degree of pressure used is described | 


Lower Temperature 


Used by Claimant 


Extension of Claims to Process 
of Pumping Milk Re- 
fused by Court. 


sure from 200 to 300 pounds per inch 
maintained for various periods from 30! 
minutes to several weeks, as being ef- | 
fective to destroy bacteria, Certain | 
claims of the patent describe the proc- 
ess broadly as subjecting the substance 
to a pressure of the gas and then with- 
drawing or relieving the pressure. The | 
substances to be sterilized as indicated | 
were milk or other fluids and solids. | 
There was no reference to the steriliza- 
tion of the air. The Garpheide patent, | 
No. 1115806, of 1914, related to the 
sterilization of articles—milk and other | 
victuals—by constant high pressure and 
by the sudden discontinuance or inter- 
mittent action of the pressure. Neither 
the Baldwin nor the Garpheide patent | 
referred to the sterilization of the gas. 
The Larson patent of 1924 shows the | 
suspension of bacteria in a fluid of low | 
osmetic tension, such as distilled water, | 
and the subjection of the fluid to pressure 
by gas of high osmetic tension, and then 
releasing the pressure, whereby, he said, ' 
the sudden expansion of the gas within | 
the organisms would disrupt them. He 
said that it is not necessary to kill the 
germ by heat. They are killed by sus- | 
pending them in a suitable fluid, such | 
as distilled water, containing carbon di- | 
oxide under pressure. The carbon di- | 
oxide dissolved in the water passes into 
the bacteria and when the cells have | 
been filled therewith, the pressure is | 
suddenly released causing the gas to} 
escape from the fluid and from the bac- 
teria, killing the latter by the sudden | 
change in the tension. There is here, of | 
course, some suggestion that a change | 
in tension will destroy the bacteria, but | 
the method suggested requires first the ; 


adapted, nor actually used for the per-jin the specification in terms of the re-|use of a fluid to dissolve the bacteria | 


formance of such functions.” 


ee slight expansion of the air. 


sulting temperature. The evidence shows } 


and afterwards subjecting the fluid to 


Claim 8 of a second application, which |that the air in the compressor is sub- | the pressure of a gas. 


did not specify sterilization of the air, 
put called for apparatus for transferring 
liquids, consisting of an air compressor, 
and one or more expansion tanks, where- 
by the air may be used to force the 
liquid from one tank to another, was 
held anticipated by prior art. : 

Joshua R. H. Potts, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and John E. Cross, Baltimore, Md., for 
complainant. T. A. Hostetler and A. W. 
W. Woodcock, attorneys for the United 
States . 


The full text of the opinion of the; 


court, delivered by Judge Soper, follows: 

The complainants have filed a bill of 
complaint against the Commisisoner of 
Patents, pursuant to the provisions of 
R. S. Section 4915, complaining that the 
Commissioner has wrongfully rejected 
two applications for patents, and pray- 


“ing for a decree directing him to issue 


patents thereon. The more important 
of the two applications relates to a 
method and apparatus for sterilizing and 


~.. purifying air by killing the bacteria 


of (1) a compressor, (2) an eight-inch | 


therein. The other application relates 
to a method and apparatus for transfer- 
ring milk or other liquids from tank 
trucks by means of compressed air, which 
is sterilized before coming in contact 


with the liquids by the method dis-} 


closed in the first mentioned‘application. 


Pumping Method 
Said to Be Injurious 
The discovery was made in connec- 


jected to a pressure of about three at- | 
mospheres or 45 pounds, and is then ex- | 
panded through the several tanks a 
in the receiving tank, the pressure has 
been reduced to about 214 atmospheres 
or about 37 pounds. During the course 
of this expansion, the temperature of the! 
lair is reduced from 150 F. to 70 F. It 
jis fair to say that sterilization of the 
jair by this simple apparatus came as 
|a surprise to persons skilled in the art. 
| Since the result achieved is of consider- 
able value and utility, the discovery 
would seem to rise to the dignity of in- 
vention, unless it has been anticipated in 
the prior art, or unless the disclosures 
thereof were such as to suggest it. 
The authorities, consisting of prior | 
patents and scientific tests, which were | 
cited against the application in the Pat- 
‘ent Office during the progress of the case, 
; disclose that sterilization by heat and 
|by pressure were well known. In every 
jease, however, the degree of heat or of 
pressure or the duration thereof was 
greatly in excess of the means employed 
by the inventors. The evidence shows |} 
clearly enough that a temperature of 150 
degrees was not thought sufficient to} 
sterilize air, but that it was necessary | 
to employ a temperature of at least 250! 
to 300 degrees F. for one or two hours, 
or at least, according to some of the 
authorities, for an appreciable period. 
The reference of Moore & Hewlett on 
Applied Bacteriology, cited by the Pat- | 
ent Office, states that if dry heat is 


Higher Pressure 
Shown in References 


None of the above references related 
to the sterilization of air by subjecting | 
the air to pressure and then releasing } 
the pressure. They referred in every 
instance to the sterilization of liquids or | 
solids. Where the pressure is men-} 
tioned, it is vastly in excess of that em- | 
ployed by the patentee and even in the | 
Larson case, the specification speaks of a | 
high pressure. ‘ 

There is only one cited patent which | 
relates to sterilization of the air, namely 


ithe patent to Perkins et al., No. 640320, 


of 1900. Upon it the tribunals of the 
Patent Office and the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia seem chiefly 
to rely. This patent relates to a system 
of sterilization, drying and cooling air 
for use in preserving food or meat. As 
the Court of Appeals suggested, the de- 
vice is complicated and includes a fur- 
nace, a reheater, coolers, a low pressure 
air cylinder, a high pressure air cylinder, 
an inner cooler and expander, a primary 
and supplementary separator and a stor- 
age or refrigerating chamber. 


In order that the subject matter of the 
patent might be made clear, it was care- 
fully explained by expert testimony not 
produced in the Patent Office or Court 
of Appeals. It was shown that Perkins 
et al. so far as their disclosures went, de- | 


tion with the business of the Scott-j|used, there must be a temperature of j pended for the sterilization of air upon 
Powell Dairies in Philadelphia, where an | 320 to 350 degrees F, for a half hour at | the effect of heat at two points in the 
attempt was made some years ago to} least, and if moist heat is used, the tem- | operation, (1) where it passed through 


employ compressed sir as a means for 
emptying the tank trucks received at 
the central plant so that the milk might 
be removed therefrom and raised to a 
point in the plant for pasteurization, 
bottling, ete. Pumps were then in use 
for this purpose, but their use was ac- 
companied by an excessive agitation 
which was injurious to the milk. An 
experiment was made to ascertain if the 


“compressed air method could be sub- 


stituted. 7 
The apparatus first devised consisted 


cylinder connected therewith and used 
as an expansion tank and (3) an 18- 
inch tank in which the air was further 
expanded. The apparatus successfully 


_ served the purpose of elevating the milk, 


. but it was found, upon tests, that the 


bacteria content of the air that was be- |! 


ing used was much too great to permit 
its contact with the milk, as described. 

After further change, the apparatus 
described in the patent specification was 
devised, and it was found to be efficient 


.. hot only to elevate the milk, but also to 


- 


purify the air. The change consisted 
merely of introducing two additional 
tanks in the series. There were intro- 
duced (1) an expansion tank of six 
inches in diameter between the compres- 
sor and the eight-inch tank heretofore 
mentioned and (2) a ten-inch expansion 
tank between the eight-inch tank and 
the eighteen-inch tank in the old ap- 
paratus. In its completed and final form, 
the system consisted of four tanks foi- 
lowing the compressor, and being six, 
eight, ten and eighteen inches, respec- 
tively, in diameter. 


; perature must be 230 to 239 degrees F. 
for at least 15 minutes. 
| Higher Temperature 


| Said to Be Necessary 


If the subject is considered from the 
standpoint of pressure, the contrast be- } 
tween the current of prior authority | 
with the disclosure of the application is 
equally surprising. The testimony of 
the experts at the trial, and the disclo- 
sures of the patents cited against the } 
application, give substantially the same | 
result, Some authorities state that the | 
pressure must be as high as 600 to 700 
atmospheres, while others state that 60 
to 70 atmospheres exerted for a period 
lof 24 hours will suffice. The various 
|patents cited below indicate, with per- 
haps the exception of the Perkins patent, 
that no one had disclosed that so small ! 
a@ pressure as_ that employed by the 
plaintiffs would suffice. 

The theory, however, had been ad-j 
vanced and supported by first certain | 
experiments, that bacteria could be de- 
stroyed by first subjecting the article 
in question to pressure and then releas- 
ing the pressure suddenly whereby it 
was supposed that the bacteria were dis- 
rupted. But in all these instances, the 
pressure was far greater than that em- 
ployed by the applicants. 

_When the specific references are re- 
viewed, it is clear that it was old to ele- 
vate liquids by the force of compressed 
air. The Engel patent, No. 276,756, of 
1883, proposed a2 means of elevating beer 
by compressed air; Leedy, No. 298,990, of 
1884, disclosed similar means for rais- | 


the furnace at the beginning of the op- 
eration and (2) where the air, after 
having become contaminated by contact 
with the fruit and other foodstuffs, was 
passed into the high pressure cylinder. 

The evidence indicates that the tem- 
perature of the air thus induced was only 
150 degrees Fahrenheit, which, accord- 
ing to the authorities, is insufficient for 
the purpose. The process, however, con- 
tinued and the ajr was released from the 
high pressure cylinder into an expansion 
chamber. The tribunals of the Patent 
Office and of the Court of Appeals found 
that this was an anticipation of the 
plaintiff’s disclosure. It is, however, 
quite clear from the patent and from the 
expert testimony that Perkins, et all. 
had no idea that sterilization of the air 
was accomplished by first subjecting it 
to pressure and afterwards releasing it 
into the expansion chamber. - On the 
contrary, one would suppose from read- | 
ing the patent that sterilization was ac- 
complished only by the application of 
pressure or heat. Indeed, the purpose of 
the release of the air into the expansion 
chamber was not to sterilize it, but to 
make use of it as a force to operate the 
machine. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in | 
Topliff vs. Topliff, 145 U. S. 156, lays | 
down the doctrine that it is not sufficient | 
to constitute anticipation, that the device | 
relied upon might, by modification, be | 
made to accomplish the functions per- ! 
formed by the invention, if it were not 
designed by its maker, nor adapted, nor 
actually used for ‘the performance of 
such functions. 
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Index and Digest 


deral Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 
[NDIANS: Lands: Property of Restricted Indians: Power of Federal Gov- 


ernment.—T 


power of the Federal Government to deal with, control, 


and protect the property of restricted Indians is absolute, and it is for Con- 
gress to determine when this power must be exercised and how long it shall 


continue.—Whitebird et al. vy, Eagle-Picher Lead Co, et al. 


(District Court 


for the Northern District of Oklahoma.)—Yearly Index Page 1920, Col. 6 


(Volume IIT). 


NDIANS: Lands: Lease: Mining Leases: Supervision by Federal Author- 

ities: Lands of Quapaw Indians: Authority of Secretary of Interior. — 
Where Secretary of Interior approved form of mining leases of lands owned 
by restricted Quapaw Indians pursuant to award made following considera- 
tion of bids, and transmitted them to superintendent of Indian agency with 
instructions to have same executed by Indian owners, complainants; and 
Indian owners refused to execute leases and filed written protest predicated 
upon ground that higher royalty could be obtained from other bidders; and 
leases were then executed by superintendent of Indian agency on behalf of 
Indian owners, under orders of the Secretary of the Interior, held: Can- 
cellation of leases refused, the Secretary of the Interior having authority, 
under Act of March 8, 1921, as amended, to initiate and procure the execu- 


tion of the leases —Whitebird et al. v. Eagle-Picher Lead Co. et al. 


(District 


Court for the Northern District of Oklahoma.)—Yearly Index Page 1920, 


Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Process of Sterilizing Air.—Claims covering a 


method of sterilizing air consisting in compressing air to approximately 
three atmospheres and then expanding it by several steps successfully in 
minute streams to a pressure of approximately two and one-half atmospheres, 
held: Patentable over prior art showing a device including an air compressor 
and an expander therefor, in which the expander was not used to purify air 
but to make use of it as a force to operate a machine.—Schiller et al. v. 


Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents. 


(District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Maryland, 1928.)—-Yearly Index Page 1920, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Apparatus for Transferring Liquids—Where the 


claim did not specify sterilization of the air used in transferring liquids, 
but called for apparatus for transferring liquids, consisting of an air com- 
pressor and one or more expansion tanks, whereby the air may be used to 


force the liquid from one tank to another, held: i 
art.—Schiller et al. v. Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents. 


Claim anficipated by prior 
(Dis- 


trict Court for the District of Maryland, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1920, 


Col, 4 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: 


Descriptive Notation: 


“Asbestone.”—Where appellant 


petitioned that the trade mark “Asbestone” be canceled as being a de- 
dfscriptive word meaning a stone-like substance containing asbestos, held: 
Petition dismissed on the ground that the word was not descriptive of regis- 
trant’s goods, flooring and plaster.—R. J. Dorn Co., Inc., v. Franklyn R. Mul- 


ler, Inc. 
1920, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


T 


RADE MARKS: Res Adjudicata: 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 


Waiver: “Asbestone.”—Where there 


had been a previous refusal of the Patent Office to register “Asbestone” 


to registrant’s predecessor and there had been subsequent delay before regis- 
trant made application for such registration, appellant contending that this 


constituted a waiver of exclusive rifhts to the words, held: 


There was no 


legal basis for the cancellation of the registration—R. J. Dorn Co., Inc., v. 


Franklyn R. Muller, Inc. 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 


1928.) — 


Yearly Index Page 1920, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


TRADE MARKS: Registration of a Mark that Consists of the Name of a 
Corporation—Where appe!lant contended that the word “Asbestone” con- 
stituted the name of a corporation and that for this reason it should be can- 
celed as a registered trade mark, but did not show in what respect appellant 


would be damaged by the registration, held: 
missed.—R. J. Dorn Co., Inc., v. Franklyn R. Muller, Inc. 


Petition for cancellation dis. 
(Assistant Com- 


mission of Patents, 1928.)—-Yearly Index Page 1920, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Legal Basis for Canceling Registration 


Of Asbestone as Trade Mark Is Lacking | 


Petition Dismissed on Grounds That Word Was Not De- 
scriptive of Registrant’s Goods. 


R. J. Dorn Co., ING, v. FRANKLYN R.| ter of all kinds, exterior plaster of all 
Mutuirr, INC. APPLICATION FoR CAN-| kinds, composition shingles, tile and com- 
CELLATION No. 1435, ASSISTANT CoM-| position roofing. 


MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The appellant urges as the essential 


The decision of the Examiner of Inter-| grounds for its appeal that the examiner 
ferences dismissing appellant’s petition; of interferences erred in not finding that 


requesting cancellation of the composite 
trade mark consisting of a fanciful fig- 
ure in which are printed the words “Mul- 


“Asbestone” standing alone, both used 
for flooring and plaster, was affirmed. 


Appellant’s contention that the word 
“Asbestone” was a descriptive word 
meaning a stone-like substance contain- 
ing asbestos was not sustained, it being 
found that the word was not descriptive 
of the registrant’s goods. 


Appellant’s contention that a previous 
refusal of the Patent Office to register 
“Asbestone” to registrant’s predecessor 
acted as a waiver of exclusive rights was 
also denied. 


Appellant 
“Asbestone” should be canceled as being 
the naem of a corporation doing business 
under that title, but it was stated that 
even though it be assumed that the As- 
bestone Company be in existence it was 
not clear in what respect appellant 
would suffer damage by reason of the 
registrations. 

Mr. Ramsey Hoguet for R. J. Dorn, 
Inc. Mr. Henry B. Floyd for Franklyn 
R. Muller, Inc. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interfer- 
ences, 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 


Examiner Erred 
Is Claim 


This is an appeal by R. J. Dorn Co., 
Inc., from the decision of the examiner 
of interferences dismissing its petition 
for the cancellation of trade mark regis- 
trations Nos. 192400, December 2, 1924, 
and 214364, June 22, 1926, issued to the 


} 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| tered, to justify the cancellation of the, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the word “Asbestone” is a descriptive 
word meaning a stone-like substance 


containing asbestos, and as such not ca-| 
ler” and “Asbestone,’ and the mark! pable of registration or of exclusive! 


appropriation; in not finding that 
the word “Asbestine” is so similar to 
“Asbestone” as to preclude its registra- 
tion; in holding that the petitioner must 
show that it used the said name in trade 
as a descriptive term as a condition pre- 
cedent to cancellation; in not finding 


that the registrant’s acquiescence in a 


register the name Asbestone to its prede- 
cessor was a waiver of exclusive rights 
and that the long delay between such 
acquiescence and the appellant’s later 
applications for the registration of said 


alleged the trade mark} Word was such as to give to subsequent’ 
t and intermediate users of the said word | 


the right to use it; and in not finding 
that the judgment rendered by the Pat- 
ent Office in favor of the Asbestone Com- 
pany (Asbestone Company v. Franklyn 
R. Muller) and Muller’s acquiescence in 
said decision prevented subsequent regis- 
tration of said name by Muller or his 
successor. 


Proofs Declared 
To Be Lacking 


The record shows that the appellant 
took no testimony and has failed to in- 
troduce into the record proofs in support 
of its various allegations, or any evi- 
dence from which its stated conclusions 
may be drawn with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The marks having been regis- 


registrations it should be made to ap- 
pear beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
marks were registered in violation of 
the express provisions of the statute 
(Trade Mark Act of February 20, 1905). 

This act provides: “That no mark 


+4 CUMMENT 
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Indian Affairs 


Lease Executed in Behalf of Indians 


| 
FioraA WHITEBIRD ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, V. 
THE: EAGLE-PicHER LEAD COMPANY ET 
AL, DEFENDANTS. No. 178 Equity, 

District Court FOR THE NORTHERN 

District OF OKLAHOMA. 

The court herein refused to cancel 
mining leases of land owned by restricted 
Quapaw Indians. The leases had been 
executed for and on behalf of the In- 
dians by the superintendent of the Qua- 
paw Agency and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

It was held that where the Indians 
| had refused to execute the leases, the 
award and form of which had been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
one the ground that higher royalties 
| could be obtained, the Secretary of the 
Interior has the authority to initiate and 
| procure the execution of the leases on 
| behalf of the Indians. The court upheld 


the Secretary of the Interior in directing 
that the leases be signed by the superin- 
2 of the Indian Agency. 

! 


The complaint also alleged that the 
leases were invalid on account of fraud 
in making the award. The court held 
that the grounds alleged were insufficient 
to invalidate the leases on account of 
fraud. 
| Ames, Lowe & Cochran and Whipple 
‘& Rosenbloom for plaintiffs; Squire, 
‘ Sanders & Dempsey, Atlee Pomerene, A. 
| Ewe Spencer, A. C. Wallace, Vern E. 
| Thompson, and Ray McNaughton for de- 
fendants. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Kennamer, District Judge: This is an 
j action to cancel mining leases covering 
;the allotments of Eudora Whitebird, 
Mary Whitebird and Joseph Whitebird, 
deceased Quapaw allottees, and for an ac- 
counting as to the ores taken from the 
; allotments of lands by the defendants, 
operating mines upon the lands under 
the leases sought to be canceled, and for 
| judgment for the value of the ores so 
| taken, alleged to aggregate millions of 
' dollars. 

It was established. that pursuant to 
the Act of Congress approved June 7, 
| 1897 (30 Stat. 62), on the 30th day of 








was therefore registered in violation of 
!that clause of said Act which provides: 
; That no mark which consists * * * 
merely in words or devices which are 
‘descriptive of the goods with which they 
!are used, or of the character or quality 
‘of such goods, * * * shall be registered 
| under the terms of this Act. 

It is observed that the above clause 
does not prohibit the registration of all 
| descriptive words, but only those words 
' which are descriptive of the goods with 
| which they are used. 

The word “Asbestone” is not descrip- 
; tive of the registrant’s goods. It is cer- 
{tainly not descriptive of magnesia floor- 
ing, interior plaster of all kinds, exte- 
rior plaster of all kinds, composition 
shingles, composition roofing, etc. In 
faet, said word is arbitrary and fanciful. 
It. bears nearer resemblance to asbestos 
or asbestine than to any other author- 
ized word, but the registrant’s goods do 
not consist of asbestos or asbestine. 

It is observed that the appellant is 
‘not entirely consistent in his contention 
that the word “Asbestone” means stone- 
bn and, also, that it is so similar to 
asbestine as to preclude its legitimate 
registration. The word may not be said 
to be descriptive of stone-like material 
containing asbestos, and at the same time 
; Similar to asbestine. 


Registrant Never 
| Abandoned Mark 


Respecting the registrant’s prior un- 
! successful attempts to register its mark, 
I find no authority of law for holding 
that such attempts and the delays inci- 
'dent thereto constitute a legal basis for 
| the cancellation of the registrations. If 
:the Patent Offfttce erred in denying the 
| registrant’s original petitions for regis- 
trations, or if the registrant acquired 


| previous refusal of the Patent Office to/the right to register its marks subse- 


, quently to the original attempts, no rea- 
ison is apparent why the office should 
[not have corrected at a later date 
‘any error which it may have com- 
|mitted, or why it should’ continue 
refuse to register the marks 
after becoming satisfied that the marks 
| were registrable under the law. No evi- 
dence has been furnished showing any 
right in others to the mark “Asbestone” 
as a trade mark for the goods specified, 
| Superior to the right possessed by the 
| registrant, when the marks were regis- 
tered. The record shows that for more 
than 20 years the word ‘“Asbestone” 
has been used exclusively by the regis- 
traht as a trade mark for the goods 
| specified; that the registraot has never 
‘abandoned said trade mark; that said 
| mark functions to identify the regis- 
itrant’s goods and to distinguish them 
|from his competitor’s products, etc. 

: The appellant also contends in effect 
that the registrant’s marks were regis- 
tered in violation of that clause of said 
Act which provides “that no mark which 
{consist merely in the name of an_indi- 
vidual, firm, corporation or association 
not written, printed, impressed or woven 
jin some particular or distinctive man- 
jner, * * * shall be registered under the 
‘terms of this Act,” the appellant re- 


By Federal Agent Is Held to Be Valid 


* f 5 
Power of Government to Control Property of Restricted 
Tribesmen Is Declared to Be Absolute. 


'July, 1912, Mary Whitebird and th 
heirs of Eudora Whitebird and Josep 

Whitebird, executed mining leases to on¢ 
George W. Beck, jr., covering the thre 
allotments of Quapaw Indian lands. Th¢ 
leases were for a term of 10 years, an 

‘were executed for the purpose of afford 
ling the lessee the privilege of prospec 

ing and mining for lead, zine and othed 
minerals, providing for the payment of 4 
royalty of 5 per cent of the market 
value of the ore to be paid to the 
lessors. 


Series of Leases 
And Subleases Made 


It was further developed that Beck 
subleased the Eudora Whitebird and Jo« 
seph Whitebird allotments to S. C. Ful. 
lerton, at a royalty of 10 per cent; thay 
Fullerton subleased to the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company at a royalty of 10 per 
cent; that thereafter the Eagle-Picher 
Company subleased portions and parcels 
of the lands to various sublessees at 
royalties of 174% per cent; that Beclg 
sub-leased, the Mary Whitebird allot- 
ment to Fullerton for a royalty of 10) 
per cent; who in turn subleased it to 
the Eagle-Picher Company at a roy- 
alty of 12% per cent, and_ that 
the Eagle-Picher Company subleased | 
portions thereof to various sublessees 
at royalties of 1742 per cent. 

The evidence discloses that the lands 
were mined by the Eagle-Picher. Lead 
Company and its sub-leassees, together 
with other lands in the vicinity, until the 
year 1920, about two years prior to the 
expiration of the terms of the original 
leases, when the Eagle-Picher Compan 
and 21 of its sub-leassees entered int’ 
an agreement respecting their activities 
and conduct for the procuring of new 
—— from the Indian owners of the 
ands. 


It is alleged in the bill of complaint 
that the purpose of the agreement was 
to render possible the obtaining of the 
leases from the Indian land owners with- 
out competitive bidding. However, the 
evidence adduced on the trial of the case 
discloses that in January, 1921, The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, S. C. Ful- 

rton, George W. Beck, jr., and W. W. 

odson obtained new leases from the 
Indian owners on the three allotments in- 
volved in the action, providing for a 
royalty of 7% per cent, which leases 
were submitted to the Secretary of the 
Iniericr for approval; that briefs were 
presented to the Secretary supporting 
arguments in favor of approval of the 
leases, but that the Secretary of the In- 
terior refused to approve them because 
of the want of adequate and reasonable 
royalty. 


Decision of Dispute 
Left to Commission 
It was further developed that afte: 


SESS 


been submitted by various persons for 
leases upon the lands involved herein, 
Fullerton and Beck became competitive 
bidders for the leases to the Eagle-Picher 
Company, and thereafter the Secretary 
of the Interior referred the matter of as« 
certaining the situation with reference 
to the making of leases upon the 
lands to a commission and assigned 
to the commission to aid them an engi- 
neer from the Bureau of Mines, 


A report was submitted by the 
engineer and the commissfon. The re- 
port of the engineer contains a lengthy, 
detailed statement of the condition in 
the Quapaw mining district; a review of 
the different methods of mining so as to 
conserve the mines, the necessity for 
proper drainage, marketing of the ore, 
adequate mining machinery, and many 
other items necessary to a profitable op- 
eration of the mines to the lessors and 
lessees. This report included a con- 
sideration of the various bids, and in 
pursuance to the recommendations con- 
tained therein the leases were awarded 
to the Eagl-Picher Lead Company at 
a royalty of 10 per cent. 

On July 27, 1922, the Secretary of the 
Interior approved the form of lease to be 
executed pursuant to the award made to 
the Eagle-Picher Company, and trans- 
mitted it to the Superintendent of the 
Quapaw Indian Agency at Miami, Okla., 
with instructions to have the same ex- 
ecuted by the Indian owners, the com- 
plainants in this action. The Indian 
owners appeared before the Superintend- 
ent at Miami, and refused to execute the 
leases awarded and approved by the 


[Continied on Page 10, Column 1.] 


United States 
Court of Claims 


October 2, 1928. 


(eit ell tr mnie ol nares sins i ssn tii eres nen ri gi egliieseeesrigeetseeteceamenehnesemsmmmeiaaat 
Se 


| 

| Present: Chief Justice Booth and 
|Judges Moss, Green and Sinnott. Joseph 
Kocinski admitted to practice. 

No. A-107, Barret Co., agued by George 
A. King for the plaintiff and P, M. Cox for 
the United States. 

No. C-971, St. Louis-San Francisco Ry, 
Co., argued by Lawrence E. Cake for the 
plaintiff and L. R. Mehlinger for the United 
States. 


much negotiations, and after bids had ¢ 


‘piv Pee here os 


There must be so full, | 
clear and precise information that one | 
skilled in the art, and acting in the then 
state of knowledge, can, from the patent, 


An expansion valve was placed be- f lor Lumber Bridge & Sup- 
tween each pair or tanks ‘albeit saneiehed you. argued b * h 
the air to pass through an adjustable 
orifice so that in its passage through 
the system, the air was gradually ex- 
panded from the time that it left the 
compressor until it reached the eight- 
* eenth-inch tank. From this point, after 

passage through an oil separator and a 

filter, the air was led by a pipe to the 
: tank containing the milk to be lifted. 

The patent specification contains the foi- 
lowing statement: 

“Destruction of the bacteria is ap- 
parently effected by rapid expansion of 
the compressed air and heated air. We 
have not ascertained the exact degree 
of expansion required for destroying the 
bacteria, but find that with the com- 
pressor raising the temperature of the 
air to 150 F. or higher, expansion until 
the temperature drops 80 degrees is suf- 
ficient. We prefer, however, to expand 
until the temperature drops to 40 de- 
grees or slightly below. To effect that 
result, we prefer the form of apparatus 
disclosed in the drawings. The expan- 
sion tanks and the receiving tanks are 
eigkt feet in length, the first expansion 
» tank is eight inches in diameter, .the 
“second 10 inches, the third 12 inches and 
the receiving tank 18 inches, and the 
Pipe leading from the compressor to the 


registrant, Franklyn R. Muller, and 


ing water; neither contemplated sterili- | 
15280, of 1898 | by which the goods of the owner of the 


zation of air. Walker, N. 625280, of 1899, 
en the oe sterilized compressed | 

ir for use in milk distribution. verform the roces, over 

Moore & Hewlett shows that even very eines sought 7; . wea ene 
great pressure had little effect on the; Carnegie Steel Co. vs, Cambria Iron 
vitality of the micro-organisms, but if | Co., 185 U. S. 403. To anticipate a 
suddenly applied or released, may rupture | process, it is necessary not only to show | 364 is for the word “Asbestone” stand- 
— of the cells. The Baldwin patent, | that the prior patent might have been|ing alone. Each of said marks is for 
No. 920,811, of 1909, related to the steril- stucco, composition flooring 
ization of milk or other food by pres- | [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.} r 


ding that said registration ly d im a . ‘= —<_ a ply Co., argued by Jesse I. Miller for the 
recommending that said registrations be cos : the judgment rendered by the Patent Of-; By ' : : 
mark may be distinguished from other | fic May 25, 1914, in favor of. the! eaele and J. H. Sheppard for the United 


not canceled | 
, a. oods of the same class shall be refused ' 
Registration No. 192: i i, | Ss : - 5 Asbestone Company of Ambler, Pemnnsyl- z i 
. 2 fanciful Rewee ia | gzistration as a trade mark on account | vania, v. Franklin. R. Muller, denying ues Pocmnnlin: te Geempantnee toe ties ee 


mark consisting of a fanciful figure in i 
< ae oa tr te Muller’s right to register, and Muller’s| tif and F. K. Dyar for the United States, 
prohibitory clauses of said act. 

The appellant contends that the mark! 
or | “Asbestone” is a descriptive word, mean- 
y ¢ ) r magnesia! ing a stone-like substance; also that it 
flooring, interior magnesia, interior plas-'is similar to the word “Asbestine,” and! 


which are printed the words “Muller” 


and “Asbestone.” Registration No. 214- No. E-502, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., 


argued by Milton C. Elliott for the plaintiff e 
and J. H. Sheppard for the United States. i 
No. F-207, A. Kreamer, Inc., argued by L. ‘ 
L. Hamby for the plaintiff and G. H. Foster 
for the United States. 
Call for Wednesday, October 3, 1928: 
No. F-251, Crede H. Calhoun, No. F-280, 
Hugh Wilhite et al; No. D-391, M. S. Bor- 
land, receiver; No. F 368, John C. Minaugh 
jr., ete.; No, H-3, Advance Automobile Ac- 
gesprice pon we pelts ape ae 
: still it is not clear in what respect the|'Co.; and No, H- . 0, and Hol- 
August Eight Months appellant may suffer damage by reason lings-Smith Co. 
1928 1927 1928 1927 | of said registrations. The appellant cer- |= 
2,934,611 3,244,355 21,358,741 24,069,430| tainly possess no greater right to the 
476,951 490,448 2,400,049 2,412,955! the name of the Asbestone Company in 
3,690,841 4,002,618 25,731,459 28,402,309| trade than is possessed by the registrant. 
327,776 470,793 3,100,142 | 3,637,696|If the registrant possesses no right to 
733,834 908,810 6,055,240 7,663,724 use of the word “Asbestone” in trade by in N York 
1,253,533 1,279,492 9,498,281 10,225,132| reason of the existence of said company, im New Ore 
2,554,371 2,873,406 20,510,065 23,223,039, the appellent possesses no such right,|]]/ THE Uniren States Dairy is de- 
1,136,470 1,129,212 65,221,394  5,179,270|hence would not be damaged by said | livered to any of the leading New 
350,000 117,000 1,487,500 936,006 | registrations. s ah il] York Hotels, upon request, by 
512 3,983 477| No error is found in the decision of the}{} The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
785,958 1,012,212 3,729,911  4,242,793| examiner of trade marks dismissing the Give your order to the mail clerk 
791,750 1,016,950 8,688,742  4,067,231| appellant’s petition for cancellation, and | of your hotel of telephone 
881.65 881.83 881.65 881.83! said decision is accordingly affirmed, | Longacre 4649, 
69.2 71.8 79.7 81.8 September 25, 1928. = 


acquiescence in said decision. 

The registrant seriously doubts the ex- 
istence of the Asbestone Company, but 
contends that even if said company were 
in existence, such fact would furnish no 
ground for the cancellation of the said 
registrations. 

Assuming the Asbestone Company to 
be in existence and to possess rights by 
reason of its name negativing the right 
of the registrant to its registrations. 


ai 
| 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


. — _—— * ‘ Michigan Central Railroad. 
u ig onths ugust Eight Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 " 1927 1928 1927 
eecce 40,306,351 40,443,634 293,629,314 812,379,959, 5,584,361 5,677,468 42,179,152 41,276,038 
Soul deer. vow 11,593,371 12,621,719 87,872,238 94,488,426; 1,917,906 2,021,895 13,282,225 13,413,582 | 
cna at ene teanee ay 57,416,369 58,285,019 420,697,209 447,157,680 8,337,771 8,546,066 61,398,956 60,582,488 
ccs of y : 7,724,800 7,958,268 53,423,558 58,045,656 1,009,983 1,153,622 6,646,401 7,058,392 
Trane . i equipment. - 11,016,906 11,475,389 86,616,291 95,427,689 1,503,713 1,435,046 11,909,778 11,234,312 
Totat portation a ++ 18,961,000 19,966,438 149,506,198 165,304,907 2,494,631 2,564,361 19,557,353 19,811,205 
Net et eee - other... 40,794,276 42,490,334 314,215,442 343,491,126 5,443,640 5,625,696 41,680,100 41,946,191 
sath mr 16,622,093 15,794,685 106,481,767 103,666,554 2,894,181 2,920,370 19,718,856 18,636,297 
Uneollectibi ite 3,789,607 3,749,524 23,441,429 23,193,482 583,960 606,500 4,124,840 4,085,890 
2NCO ectible ry. rey., etc. .. 8,370 3,636 60,419 110,117 1,550 1,233 21,220 15,468 
Net after taxes, etc. ., - 12,824,116 12,041,525 82,979,919 80,362,955 2,308,621 2,312,637 15,572,796 14 534,939 
Net after rents 11,528,947 10,784,167 72,627,578 70,456,509] 2,222,445 2,299,531 14,857,750 14,272,136 
10,485.12 16,500.26 10,485.12 10,500.56 1,858.42 1,855.98 1,858.42 1,855.98 
71.0 72.9 74.7 16.8 | 65.3 65.8 67.9 69.2 
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Delaware & Hudson Company. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
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ee 


Operating ratio ....... 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


Estimates of Population of Lar ger Cities 
On July | Announced by Census Bureau 


Topical Survey of the Government 


Figures of Municipalities of More Than 30,000 Are 


books in for- 


. Newton 


~ Salem .. 


Based on Local Conditions and Previous 


also in these cases where the last Fed-| Camden 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


eral or State census showed a decrease,| East Orange ...... 
no estimates are made. 


(The first column shows the population] Hoboken ... 
according to the Federal census of Jan-| Jersey City ... 


Elizabeth ... 


weenee 
eeeeeee 


uary 1, 1920, and the second column the; New Brunswick ... 
estimated population on July 1, 1928.) 


Alabama: 
Dirmingham 
Mobile .... 
Montgomery ...... 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock cess. 

California: 
Berkeley ... 
Fresno .... 
Long Beach ...ee0- 
Los Angeles ...0.. 
Oakland .. 
Pasadena ..-cececes 
Sacramento ....... 
San Diego ......>- 
San Francisco ..... 
San Jose ........ os 
BeGcKtON 2 oo cee ces. 

Colorado: — 
Colorado Spring 
Denver ....-- 
Pueblo 

Connecticut: 
Bridgeport ......4 
Hartford .... 
Meriden +s 
New Britain ...... 
New Haven ....... 
Stamford ...ceee.. 
Waterburv .......- 

Delaware: 
Wilmington ....... 

District of 

Columbia: 
Washington ....... 
Florida (State 

census, 1925): 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Pensacola ... 
St. Petersburg .... 
Tampa .- 

Georgia: 
Atlanta .. 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon .. 
Savannah ...eeeee- 

Illinois: 
Aurora .. 
Chicago 
Cicero ..ccccaccess 
Danville ....-. 
Decatur 
East St. Louis .... 
Elgin 
Evanston 
Joliet ..cse- 

Moline 
Oak Park village .. 
Peoria ..- 
Quincy ae 
Rock Island ....... 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Indiana: 
East Chicago ..... 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne ....+. 
Gary 
Hammond — 
Indianapolis 
Kokomo ..--eeeeee 
Muncie ....-ceeece 
South Bend .....++- 
Terre Haute ....-- 
Iowa (State 
census, 1925): 
Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluffs .... 
Davenport .....e+ 
Des Moines .....-- 
Dubuque 
Sioux City ....eee. 
Waterloo 
Kansas (State 
census, 1925): 
Kansas City ....-- 
Topeka ...s-eeeee 
Wichita ....-seeer- 

Kentucky: 
Covington 
Lexington 
Louisville 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans ...e++ 


eeaee 


se eoeere 


eee eeeee 


eevee 


eevee 


we eeeeeeere 


eer eeeeees 


arShreveport ....+++- 


Maine: 
Lewiston 
Portland .... cesses 

Maryland: 
Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

(State census, 

1925): 
Boston 
Brockton 
Brookline, town .. 
Cambridge 
Chelsea 
Chicopee .-eecerees 
Everett ..-cssceeee 
Fall River ...eeoes 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill ..ccovese 
Holyoke a cecoeeere 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn .---seeee 
Malden ..-eeeeecee 
Medford .....seeee 
New Bedford ..... 


@eeeesere 


eeeeeee 


eceorere 


eee ee eerere 


Pittsfield 
Quincy 
Revere 


Somerville ...csee 
Springfield ....se0 
Taunton 


eeaeoseere 


. Waltham 


Worcester ...ssoee 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek ...... 
Bay City .-...+06- 
Detroit 
EE a G'S cane 
Grand Rapids ..... 
Hamtramck ..,.... 
Highland Park ... 
Jackson 
Yelamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon .ocseeeee 
Pontiac ..eseseeee 
Saginaw ..-csseree 
Minnesota: 


ee eeeecese 


eereeee 


eeeeeeeeee 


wo nce ee see Sd 242,044 
91 


178,806 
60,777 
43,464 


65,142 


57,295 
45,086 
55,593 
576,673 
216,261 
45,354 
65,908 
74,683 
506,676 
39,642 
40,296 


30,105 
256,491 
43,050 


143,555 

138,036 
34,764 
59,316 

162,53 
35,096 
91,715 


110,168 


437,571 


$131,286 
25,305 
$47,629 
94,743 


203,550 
52,548 
31,125 
52,995 
83,252 


36,397 


2,701,703 


44,995 
33,776 
43,818 
66,767 
§33,384 
37,234 
38,442 
30,734 
39,858 
76,121 
§39,131 
35,177 
65,651 
59,183 


35,967 
85,264 
86,549 
55,378 
36,004 
315,746 
30,067 
36,524 
70,983 
66,083 


50,561 
39,795 
52,469 
141,441 
40,996 
76,411 
36,771 


116,058 
55,411 
88,367 


57,121 
41,534 
§305,935 


387,219 
$67,641 


31,791 
69,272 


733,826 


779,620 
65,343 
42,681 

119,669 
47,247 
41,882 
42,072 

128,993 
43,609 
49,232 
60,335 
93,527 

110,296 

103,081 
51,789 
47,627 

119,539 
53,003 
46,877 
60,055 
33,261 
42,821 
99,032 

142,065 
39,255 
34,746 

190,757 


36,164 
47,554 


599 
137,634 
48,615 
46,499 
48,374 
48,487 
57,327 
$6,570 
§54,208 
61,903 


Newark 
Orange ... 


eeeeeeee 


222,400] Passaic .....cseees 


69,600| Paterson ... 


seer 


63,100) Perth Amboy ..... 


79,200 


Trenton 
Union City ...... 
New York (State 
census, 1925): 
Albany ... 


eeeeeere 


*'| Amsterdam ...... 


. 


274,100 
62,100 
75,700 

119,700 

585,800 
45,500 


294,200 
44,200 


Prreee * 
172,300 
37,100 
72,800 
187,900 
3,800 


552,000 


140,700 
156,700 


53,300 


| 


AUVUED.  cacccesres 
Binghamton 
Buffalo .... 
Elmira .... 
Jame: town 
Mount Vernon .... 
New Rochelle 
New York 
Bronx borough . 
Brooklyn borough 
Manhattan boro. 
Queens borough : 
Richmond boro. . 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls .. 
Poughkeepsie ..... 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Troy 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


Yonkers 

North Carolina: 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Greensboro 
Wilmington 


113,400 | A 


255,100 
56,700 
46,600 
61,200 


99,900 | 


47,100 
3,157,400 
71,600 


38'800 | 


57,100 
74,000 
36,000 
47,600 
41,900 
35,600 
57,700 
84,500 
39,800 
42,700 
82,800 
67,200 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus ...eeee- 
Dayton ...cccecces 
Hamilton ...ceoeee 
Lakewood ..cecesee 
Lima 

Lorain 


| Portsmouth ........ 


Springfield ........ 
Toledo 


| Youngstown ...... 


Oklahoma: 
Muskogee ........ 
Oklahoma City .... 
Tulsa 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Pennsylvania: 
Allentown 
Altoona ....ccocce 
Bethlehem ........ 
Chester .. 


eeseceee 


50,800; Easton .....seees- 


98,100 


Erie 


105,300| Harrisburg ....... 
89;100 Hazleton ......65 
56,000 | Johnstown .....+6. 


382,100 | Lancaster 


ser eeese 


40,400| McKeesport ...... 


46,800 
86,100 
73,500 


58,200 
42,200 
151,900 
42,300 
80,000 
37,100 


118,300 
62,800 
99,300 


59,000 
48,700 
329,400 


429,400 
81,300 


36,600 
78,600 


830,400 


799,200 


52,900 
57,300 
50,000 
67,600 
36,000 
43,000 
102,700 
149,800 
40,600 
37,100 
197,600 


47,200 
49,600 
1,378,900 
148,800 
164,200 
99,800 
86,400 
63,700 
56,400 
79,600 
46,600 
61,500 
75,600 


t 


New Castle .. 
Norristown borough 
Philadelphia ...... 
PRODUIT 606060100 
SS eee 
SETARLON 60 < ve.060:00 
Wilkes-Barre ...... 
Williamsport 
OPK: re 
Rhode Island 
(State census, 
1925): 
Cranston .cceccsee 
Newport .ccosceree 
Pawtucket 
Providence 
Woonsocket ....... 
South Carolina: 
Charleston ........ 
Columbia ......++- 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga eeeos. 
Knoxville ...ccsese 
Memphis ..ecssees- 
Nashville 
Texas: 
Amarillo 
Austin ...cccccccee 
Beaumont ceceosece 
DUES, ...ccccscses 
E] Paso ..ccccccce 
Fort Worth ....... 
Galveston ....ccess 
Houston ... 
San Antonio ...... 
MORO. «css s-opoctoc 
Wichita Falls ..... 
Utah: 
CAMB 0.56 cd sca vives 
Salt Lake City .... 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg 
Newport News .... 
Norfolk 
Petersburg ....+.+> 


@oreres 


' Portsmouth ......- 


Richmond 
BRGBNOKE 2c sccccess 

Washington: 
Seattle . 

Spokane ..... 
Tacoma .. 

West Virginia: 
Charleston ........ 
Huntington ....... 
Wheeling ...++++0- 

Wisconsin: 

Green Bay ..ceseee 
Kenosha 
La Crosse ..scceee 
Madison ...ccccoees 
Milwaukee ....+++> 
Oshkosh .. se eeeees, 
Racine 
Sheboygan .seccoee 
Superior 


ee eeeeeeee 


Growth, 


116,309 
50,710 
95,783 
68,166 

298,103 
32,779 

414,524 
33,268 
63,841 

135,875 
41,707 

119,289 
60,721 


117,820 
35,260 
35,677 
71,915 

538,016 
48,359 
43,414 
50,382 
44,22 

5,873,356 

872,168 
2,203,235 
1,945,029 

714,647 

138,277 
30,419 
57,035 
35,670 

316,786 
92,786 

182,003 
72,223 

101,604 
32,836 

113,647 


§80,513 
§42,958 
§43,525 
33,372 
48,395 


208,435 
87,091 
401,247 
796,841 
238,762 
152,559 
39,675 
41,732 
41,326 
37,295 
35,193 
60,840 
243,164 
132,358 


30,277 
91,295 
72,075 


258,288 


76,051 
60,331 
54,149 
58,030 
33,813 
93,372 
75,917 
32,277 
67,327 
53,150 
46,781 
44,938 
82,319 
1,823,779 
594,277 
107,784 
137,783 
73,833 
36,198 
47,512 


34,471 
27,757 
69,760 
267,918 
49,681 


67,957 
87,524 


57,895 
77,818 
162,351 
118,342 


$38,311 
34,876 
40,422 
158,976 
77,560 
111,536 
44,255 
138,276 
161,379 
38,500 
40,079 


32,804 
118,110 


§38,493 
35,596 
115,777 
31,012 


54,387 © 


171,667 
50,842 


315,685 
104,437 


96,965 - 


39,608 
50,177 
56,208 


31,017 
40,472 
30,421 
38,378 
457,147 
33,162 
58,593 
30,955 
39,671 


1,752,000 


1 
116,800 


1 


+ 


010,300 


135,400 
65,000 


324,700 | 
40,800 | 
473,600 
36,500 | 
71,800 
144,900 
50,100 
139,000 
64,400 


120,400 


854,400 
150,700 
30,400 
68,300 
39,100 
328,200 
93,300 
199,300 
72,300 
104,200 | 
33,700 | 
121,300 


82,100 
47,600 
51,900 
39,100 


413,700 


299,000 
184,500 
44,200 
65,000 
49,700 
44,900 
41,200 
73,000 
313,200 
174,200 





138,000 


38,600 
53,300 
184,200 
37,800 
61,600 


383,200 
109,100 
110,500 


55,200 
68,600 


36,100 
56,500 
30,400 
50,500 
544,200 
33,200 
74,400 
35,100 


seeee 


*No estimate made; population decreased 


1916 to 1920. 


*No estimate made; see explanation at 


head of table. 
tNo estimate made; 
1920 to 1925. 


population decreased 


§Special census since 1920, taken under 
the supervision of the Bureau of the 


Census. 





HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. . 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges business 
and professions here and abrord. 

CALVIN COOLIJVGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Simplified-Practice in Industry Is Fostered 
To Reduce Prices by Elimination of Waste 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 
Fourteenth Article—Advantages of Simplified Practices. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. The present series deals 
Government Helps Business. 


I tion of existing production 


This is ascertained through surveys 


By Ray M. Hudson, 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Standards. 


mittees which are appointed by the industry concerned, 


from its own membership. From 
drafted a tentative recommendation, 
to a general conference of all intere 


This general conference of representative manu- 
facturers, distributors and users, discusses the indi- 
vidual items and phases of the agenda, from the view- 
point of each group represented, and then the confer- 
ence approves a recommendation that is satisfactory 


to all concerned. 


Following this conference the acc 
tion is then presented to the entire 


referendum for its approval and written acceptance, 
the publication and endorsement of the recommendation 
on the part of the Department of Commerce being 
dependent upon acceptance of the program by at least 
80 per cent, by volume, of the. manufacturers, dis- 


tributors, and consumers concerned. 
* * * 


(THROUGH the cooperative services afforded American 

industry by the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, on July 1 of this year nearly 
100 different simplifications had been effected. 
range from the reduction of paving bricks from 66 to 5 
varieties, to the reduction of varieties of grinding 


wheels from 715,200 to 254,400. 


The establishment of these recommendations is, 
however, only a beginning. Obviously, the schedules 
must be followed or they will benefit no one. 
in increasing the scope of application and maintaining 
adherence, the various industries appoint standing com- 
mittees from among their own memberships. 
ference also fixes a period, usually one year, at the ex- 


on ee oe for production. 


(8) Better and 


HE development of a simplified practice recom- 
mendation under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce starts with the determina- 


and sales trends. 
conducted by com- 


these surveys are 
which is submitted 
sts. 


sonal employment. 


of product, more 


units of production, reduced number of manufacturing 
units, larger runs, less freqent changes, higher rates 
‘of individual production, accurate and proper estimating 


simplified inspection, less idle equip- 


ment, reduced amount of equipment, greater ease in se- 
curing raw materials and conserving raw products, and 
cheaper handling of stocks. 


* * * 


(4) Reduced clerical overhead, simplified and more 
accurate cost accounting system, elimination of waste 
in experimentation and design, standardized material 
inventories, more efficient labor due to making training 
of employes more simple. 


(5) Better earnings, through increased individual 
production, made possible by longer runs, happier and 
more contented w 
process, less labor idle from preventable causes, more 
permanent employment as contrasted to present sea- 
, less difficulty in getting help. 


(6) Better service to the trade in better quality 


orkmen, skill increased by repetitive 


prompt delivery, decreased quantity 


of sizes of packing required, fewer packages broken 


epted recommenda- 
industry by letter 


features where it 


(1) Increased 


These numbers. 


in transit, less chance of errors jn shipment, less obso- 
lete material, more efficient sales force, increased rate 
of turnover, intensified sales momentum, easier financ- 
ing, fewer factory shutdowns, compels attention to 
individuality in those features where there should be 
individuality, discourages attempts to apply it to those 


is superficial and useless and where 


standardization and quality should prevail. 


* * &* 


T° THE distributors the adherence to simplified prac- 
tice will mean: 


rate of turnover due to all live 


(2) Elimination of slow-going stock, staple line, 


easy to buy, quick to sell, more effective sales force, 


standard patterns 


To assist (3) Decreased 
depreciation and 


The con- handling charges, 


piration of which the whole program is reconsidered to 


see if any changes are necessary 


schedule shall conform with the best current practice 


of the industry. 


That simplified practice yields benefits sufficiently 
attractive to the manufacturers, distributors and con- 


sumers, is demonstrated by the h 
herence shown the : 
conducted on nine recommendations 


quarter of this year, showed an average degree of 


adherence of 84.32 per cent. Adhere 


port that the respective acceptors accord the project. 
Obviously, if the acceptors do not follow out the sched- 
ules laid down in the simplification, it is of no value 


to the industry. 
* & & 


AN ANALYSIS of the advantages 
to industry as a result of this 
briefly summarized as follows: 


To the manufacturer, simplified practice means: 


(i) Less capital tied up in raw materials, semi- 
finished stock, storage space and repair parts. 


(2) More economical manufacture through larger 


recommendations. 


in order that the 


practice are: 


igh degree of ad- 
Resurveys 
during the second 


nce means the sup- parts, and prompt 


greater concentration of sales on fewer items and 


that are proven best sellers. 
capital investment in stock on hand, 


repair parts on hand, storage space required, less stock 


obsolescence, decreased overhead on 
clerical work, better service through 


lower prices, quicker and more reliable deliveries. 


x« * 


GANS to the ultimate consumer through simplified 


(1) Better prices than would otherwise be possible. 


(2) Better quality of product through ability of 
manufacturers to concentrate on better design and 
through the reduction of manufacturing expenses. 


(3) Better service on complete products, repair 


deliveries. 


Since simplified practice means a reduction in the 
cost of manufacture, more continuous employment and 
less seasonal, with an increase in the quality of the 


product, it is obvious that as the consumer becomes 


. better acquainted 
which have accrued ingly, the cost of 


movement may be 


with simplification and buys accord- 
living should come down. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


issue of October 4, I. J. Fairchild, Chief of 
the Commercial, Standards Unit of the Bu- 
vreau of Standards, will tell of the Govern- 
ment’s assistance 
grades and quality of merchandise. 


in the standardizing of 


Copyright, 1928, by ‘The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Prosperity Menaced, 


Says Mr. McFadden. 


Speculative Loans Absorb 
Credit Facilities, He Asserts. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


causing any loss to any lender—a state- 
ment which, of course, can not be made 
of bankers’ bills, United States Liberty 
Bonds, or other superior banking in- 
vestments. 

Because of the ready availability of 
this class of loan for the investment of 
surplus funds, bankers, individuals, cor- 
porations, and other holders of available 
funds logically turn to this market when 
rates are made attractive, as at the 
present time. Such a market sucks into it 
all available funds in the country. And 
because of the large accumulation of 
savings ard the turning of national re- 
sources into liquid wealth, together with 
the improved credit facilities, enhanced 
also by large foreign lendings in this 
market, the total of brokers’ loans are 
at the highest peak in their history. 


Continuance of Stringency 
In Market Predicted 


This, too, at a time when our banks 
are being called upon to finance the an- 
nual crop movements (which usually in- 
volve a temporary, though considerable, 
expansion of credit) and when many of} 
the present reserves, which ordinarily 


are available for this purpose, are being | 


Field, Texas, upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service. ; 

First Lieut. Earle Blair Wilson, Q. M. C. 
Res., orders of September 26 revoked, 

First Lieut, Richard H. a Fin. Dept., 
from Chicago, Ill., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Maj. John H, Harper, Fin. Dept, from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to Washington, D. C. 


utilized in speculative directions, would 
indicate that tHe present monetary 
stringency accompanied by present high 
rates, unless relieved by a release of ad- 


ditional credit by the Federal Reserve|dent and close observer of our Federal | 
| System, 


will continue into the late 
autumn and even over the turn of the 
coming year. This is made more cer- 
tain by the fact that the apparent ef- 


forts of the Federal Reserve manage- 
ment to restrict the speculative posi- 
tion have proved unsuccessful. 


easy for them to produce a_ business 
slump without intending to do so. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
the views of a leading British authority 
on the subject of finance who is a stu- 


Reserve operations: 


“I am now more concerned lest the 
Federal Reserve authorities should acci- 

entally bring about general business de- 
pression by attempting to take action 
toward the stock markets which, how- 
ever well meant, is not really compatible 
with the system’s duty toward business. 
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Alling, Harold Lattimore, ... The geology 
and origin of the Silurian salt of New 
York state. (New York state museum 
bulletin. no. 275. April, 1928.) 139 p., 
illus Albany, University of state of 
New York, 1928. 28-27239 

Austin, Mary Lellah, Studies on Uroleptus 
mobilis. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1928. Reprinted from the 
Journal of experimental zoology, vol. 49, 
no. 1. October, 1927.) p. 149-216. Phil, 
Wistar institute press, 1927. 28-20752 

Babcock, Harold Delos. ... The effect of 
pressure on the spectrum of the iron 
are. (Contributions from the Mount 
Wilson observatory. no, 350. Reprinted 
from the Astrological journal, vol. Ixvii, 
1928.) 22 p. Chicago, 1928. 28-20772 

Bowden, Witt, 1886. . . The industrial 
revolt tion. (Landmarks in history, ed. 
by B. E. Schmidt.) 89 p. N. Y., F. S. 
Crofts & co., 1928. 28-20893 

Braddock-Rogers, Kenneth, The action of 
air carbon tetrachloride vapor mixtures 
on certain natural and artificial sulphides 
and on selenides and a telluride. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 
1928.) 21 p., illus. Phil., 1928. 28-20779 

Brotherhood of locomotive firemen and 
enginemen. Pennsylvania lines east. Gen- 
eral grievauce committee. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad: schedule of regulations 
and rates of pay for the government of 


engineers, firemen, and hostlers in road} 
distrib- | 


and yard service. Printed and 
uted July, 1928, by authority of General 
grievance committee. Brotherhood of lo- 
comotive firemen & enginemen, Pennsyl- 
vania lines east. 1063 p. Phil., 1928. 
28-20900 
; Byron, George Gordon Noel Byron, 6th 
baron, The Ravenna journal, by ... 6th 
lord Byron; mainly compiled at Ravenna 


in 1821 and now for the first time issued | 


in book form, with an introduction by 
the Right Honourable Lord Ernle. 100 
p. London, The First edition club, 1928. 
28-20864 

| Chaddock, Robert Emmet. Exercises in sta- 
tistical methods, by ... and Frederick 
E. Croxton. 166 p. Boston, Houghton, 
1928. 28-20891 
Cook, Frederic W. The Massachusetts 
voter; his rights and duties of citizen- 
ship in state, county, city, and town, by 
Frederic W. Cook. 177 p., illus. Boston, 
Ginn, 1928. 28-20898 
Diehl, Robert W. Diehl-Vardon golf manual, 
by R. W. Diehl, in collaboration with 
Tom Vardon. 87 p., illus. St. Paul, 
Minn., Western golf publishing co., 1927. 
28-20770 

Eaton, William Dunnell. Explanatory outline 
of the functions and requirements 
bankers, trustees, registrars, transfer 
agents and lawyers in connection with 
the issue of investment securities. 67 p. 
Boston, Financial publishing co., 1928. 
28-20895 
Edmonson, James Bartlett. Citizenship 
through problems; a pupil’s workbook, 
by . . . and Arthur Dondineau. 193 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

| Fenimore, Harold Emory. The electrochemi- 
| cal oxidatior of benzene. i. Preparation 
of quinone. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1928.) 24 p., illus. 
Phil., 1928. 28-20749 

| Ferry, Ervin Sidney. General physics and 
its application to industry and every- 
day life, by ... 3d ed., rev., total issue, 
twenty-three thousand. 839 p., illus. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1928. 28-20748 
Forrest, William Mentzel. Biblical allusions 
in Poe. 208 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
28-20859 

Gollomb, Joseph. Pirates, old and new, by 
++. woodcuts by Clyde A. Nordquist. 382 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-23620. Taxicab hire. 
service is primarily for the transportation 
of an officer engaged in making an aerial 
survey of certain River and Harbor proj- 
ects, and photographic equipment and per-| 
sonal effects were carried as personal bag- 
gage without additional charge, the cost 
thereof is included in the per diem allow-! 
ance of $6 and $7, authorized by Section 5) 
of the Act of March 3, 1925, 43 Stat. 1190, 
and the additional payment for such taxi-| 
cab service is not authorized. 

A-23719, Foreign Service Officers—Leave 
of Absence in the United States. The ap-! 
propriation restriction that no part of | 
funds provided for transportation of For-| 
eign Service officers shall be paid for trans-| 
ene on foreign vessels without a cer- 
| tificate from the Secretary of State that 
|there are no American vessels on which 
| such officers may be transported, does not} 
justify or require payment to a Foreign 


There is evidence that the Federal Re-|I think the Federal Reserve System may Service officer of salary or expenses in- 
serve authorities are now releasing funds] have been quite right to try to frighten 


through the open market transactions 
to provide additional credit which is 


found necessary for the strain incident}much better advised to let Wall Street! 


to crop moving. In the Federal Reserve 
System’s attempt to restrict speculative 
tendencies they are confronted with the 
realization of their lack of control over 
a vast amount of credit that is made 
available to the speculative market when 
high rates of interest prevail. They 
readily recognize the burden that rests 
on the Federal Reserve System in case 
of a sudden withdrawal from the specu- 
lative market of these independent funds 
through a loss of confidence, a lowering 
of rates, or the use in commercial or in- 
dustrial lines. 

Owing to the important part which the 
investment of independent money in 
brokers’ loans occupies in connection 
with our general credit situation and in 
order to permit the Federal Reserve to 
retain its control over the total volume 
of credit, it may become necessary to 
place the supervision of the future grant- 


Reserve System. 


The recent ruling of the New York 
Clearing House, limiting the accessibility 
of this market to loans of $100,000 or 
multiples thereof, emphasizes the neces- 
sity of some kind of supervision over 
this particular market, 


A leading economist has recently 


jthe speculators a few months ago, but, 
this having failed, I think they would be 


alone and let it boil over of itself, rather 
than do things which, if continued, will 
certainly put at risk. the general pros- 
perity of the country.” 


Policy of System 
Said to Involve Risks 

Apparently the present situation was 
| precipitated by the changes of Federal re- 
serve policy last year to assist England 


and other central banking countries in 
their attempt to stabilize their curren- 


cies and return to a gold basis. Now! raise the implication that the offer was)|t 


that this assistance has been rendered 
at the cost of America’s being thrown 


into a speculative frenzy, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities are attempting to get 
ack to a normal basis. In considering 


| 


\this dilemma, another noted English au- | 
ing of brokers’ loans under the Federal |*hority expresses the opinion that it is: 


very apparent that there is no inflation 
in commercial credits and commodities 
‘and, therefore, no need to restrict com- 
mercial credits, but there is evidence of 
inflation in the stock market and in real 
estate operations, and he suggests that 
if Federal Reserve credit is being used 
as in indicated, that it is a serious risk. 
!And all this might have been obviated 


|cident to leave of absence in the United 
States for period between the expiration} 
of authorized leave and the date on which} 
it is necessary for him to depart from his: 
;) home in order to take passage on an Amer-| 
| ican vessel by which he is to proceed to his} 
station. 7 Comp. Gen. 130. 

A-24253. Contracts—Mistake in bid—Navy 
Department. Where a bid to furnish a! 
quantity of canned string beans and canned 





peas was accepted, the supplies delivered, x 


and the contract price paid, the successful 
bidder is not entitled to any additional 
\ceraeae on the ground of a mistake having 
jbeen made in the submission of his bid 
; through a clerical error, the mistake not 
being apparent at the time the bid was 
leoespted and such as to have put the Gov- 
ernment contracting officer on notice that 
i'a mistake had been made and which would 


|aceepted with the intention of taking ad-! 
| vantage of such mistake. 

| A-24351. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Disability 
‘Compensation. A person who served in an| 
lenlistment period extending both before | 
‘and after June 7, 1924, date of World War 
Veterans’ Act, and incurred a disability 
due to service prior to June 7, 1924, had 
saved to him, under Section 602 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 43 Stat. 630, 
repealing the War Risk Insurance Act, 
| the right to have his claim to disability 
'compensation adjudicated and determined | 
tunder the War Risk Insurance Act, but! 
; there must be applied all the provisions 
of the War Risk Insurance Act including 
Section 308, as amended by the Act of 
| March 4, 1923, 42 Stat. 1525, providing that 
‘a discharge by sentence of court-martial 


of} 


28-20896 | 


p., illus. N. ¥., Macaulay co., 1928. 
28-20768 
Hartman, Dennis, ed. Index-digest of United 
St:.tes Board of—tax appeals decisions, 
volumes 1 to 10 B. T. A.; Dennis Hart- 
man, LL. B., editor. 607 p. Wash., D. 
C., Legal publishing society, 1928. 
28-20897 
Henderson, George G. ... The geology of 
Tom Green County. (University of 
Texas bulletin. no. 2807: Feb. 15, 1928.) 
116 p., illus. Austin, Tex., The Univer- 
| sity, 1928, 28-27225 
| Hill, Frank Ernest. Stone dust. 85 p..N. Y., 
| Longmans, 1928. 28-20858 
, Lunn, Arnold Henry Moore. A history of 
ski-ing, by ... 492 p., illus. London, 
Oxford university press, H. Milford, 
1927. 28-20769 
| MacCurdy, George Grant. ... Prehistoric 
man. (Reading with a purpose. 43.) 45 
p., Chicago, American library associa- 
tion, 1928. 28-26594 
McDonald, Clinton C. A study of seed devel- 
opment in three species of Erigeron with 
special reference to apogamy. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Indiana university, 1926. Re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the Torrey 
botanical club 54. 1927.) p. 479-497. N. 
Y., 1927. 28-20751 
Merrill, Paul Willard. - The peculiar 
bright-line spectrum of RY Scuti.' (Con- 
tributions from the Mount Wilson ob- 
Servatory. no. 349. Reprinted-from the 
Astrophysical journal, vol. Ixvii, 1928.) 
| 4p. Chicago, 1928. 28-20771L 
Milne, James. Pages in waiting. 202 p. N. Y., 
! Putnam, 1927. 28-20851 
Morris, Vion Neilan, 1901. The catalytic 
activity of metalized silica gels. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Minnesota, 1926.) 
Pp. 1220-1229, 1332-1337, illus. Minneapolis, 
1928. 28-20776 
Morrow, Roger Moberly. The diffraction of 
X-rays in liquid normal monobasic fatty 
acids. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Towa, 1927. Reprinted from Physical re- 
view. vol. 31, no. 1, January, 1928.) 15 
Pp., Minneapolis, Minn, 1928. 28-20750 
Mortensen, Frederick Christopher, Further 
»bservations concerning the migration of 
acyl from nitrogen to oxygen. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—U ‘versity of Iowa, 1926. Re- 
printed from the Journal of the Amer- 
ican chemical society, 50. 6 Pp. Easton, 
Pa., Mack printing company, 1928. 
28-20 
National industrial conference board. ened 
in the United States, 1914-1927. 168 p. 
N. Y., National industrial conference 
board, 1928. 28-20894 
Norton, Charles Eliot. A leaf of grass from 
Shady hill. With a review of Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of grass. Written by 
Charles Eliot Norton in 1855. 31° p. 
Cambridge, Mass., Printed at the Har- 
vard university press, 1928. 28-20860 
Riley, Frank Lawrence, comp. The bible of 
bibles; a source book of religions, demon- 
strating the unity of the sacred books of 
the world. 432 p. Los Angeles, J. F. 
Rowny press, 1928. 28-20853 
Rodo, Jose Enrique. ... Ariel, edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by 
Alberto Nin Frias and John D. Fitz- 
Gerald. (The Hispanic series.) 180 p. 
Chicago, Sanborn, 1928. 28-20856 
Ross, Jacob M., ed. Adventures in literature, 
edited by... 1 v., illus. N. YY. Har- 
court, 1928, 28-20857 
| Seymour, Merrill Wilmer. The action of 
sodium triphenylmethyl upon trimethyl- 
methoxy ammonium iodide and of tri- 
phenylmethyl halides upon trimethyla- 
mine. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton uni- 
versity, 1925.) .7 ». Easton, Pa., Mack 
| printing co., 1928. 28-20778 
| Skogsberg, Tage. ...A commensal poly- 
noid worm from California. (Proceed- 
ings of the California academy of sci- « 
ences. 4th ser. vol. xvii, no. 9, July 
10, 1928.) p. 253-265, illus. San Fran- 
cisco, 1928. 28-20774 
Skogsberg, Tage. . » Structure and be- 
havior of the amphipod, Polycheria os- 
borni, by , . . and G. H. Vansell. (Pro- 
ceedings of the California academy of 
sciences. 4th ser. vol. xvii, no. 10, July 
10, 1928.) p. 267-295, illus. San Fran- 
cisco, 1928. 28-20775 
Stiles, Percy Goldthwait. Human physiology, 
a text-book for high schools and ‘col- 
leges, by 5th ed., rev. 444 p., illus. 
Phil., Saunders, 1928. 28-20747 
Swarth, Harry Schelwald. ... Occurrence 
of some Asiatic birds in Alaska. (Pro- 
ceedings of the California academy of 
sciences. 4th ser. vol. xvii, no. 8, July 
10, 1928.) p. 247-251. ‘San Francisco, 
1928. 28-20773 
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Where taxicab | 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


The United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Its Work, Methods, and Organiza- 
tion. Special Publication No, 23 (928 
Revised Edition,) Serial 287, Free at 
the Geodetic Survey. 28-26657 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services. Held at 
Detroit, October 25-28, 1927. Bulletin of 


| the United States Bureau.of Labor Sta- 


tistics No. 478. Price, 10 cerits. (116-28) 

Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant Introductton, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, January 1'to March- 31, 
1926 (F, P, I. Nos. 65708 to 6698). In- 
ventory No. 86, Department of Agricul 
ture. Free at the Department. 


(Agr. 7-1881) 


Subscription 
Enrollment Cou pon 


| - Date... 


| To THE UNITED States Datzy. 
22d and M Streets N. W 
Washington. D. C. 


iI For the enclosed remittance 


of $10 please enter my sub. 
| scription to The United States 
Daily for one year, 


i Name ..... 


Oe ere e eee ecenevesesvesses 
| Position ..ccrerscenccvescrseciccedece 


Firm or 
| Organigatlon ..ccrceveancscccesecocse 


98,917 
380,582 
234,698 


116,800 
455,900 


Capt. Edmund D. Russ, Q. M. C., from 
Hot Springs Nat. Park, Ark., to Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Lieut. Col. Leo A. Dewey, Adjutant Gen- 


Duluth r 
Minneapolis .....- 
St. Paul . 

Missouri: 


pointed to the fact that more credit is' six months ago if the Federal Reserve! from the service shall bar and terminate | 
being used in brokers loans at the pres-|management has been more drastic in|all right to disability compensation, even 
ent time than is being extended to our| dealing with the well defined speculative|though such discharge from said enlist-| | 
entire agricultural industry, or than is | tendency then indicated. {ment period was subsequent to June 7, 


aa wceeeseee sani 
BUSINESS ...ccccccccesccccccescesece 
ebeeeeeee 


Kansas City .....+. 
St. Joseph .....+.- 
St. Louis ....ceee- 
Springfield ....... 
Montana: 
WEES cine ih ccccsee 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln . 
Omaha 
New Hampshire: 
Manchester ... 


&® New Jersey: 


Atlantic City ..... 
Bayonne .ceseseee 


eo 


824,410 
77,939 
172,897 
39,631 


41,611 


54,948 
191,601 


78,384 


50,707 
76,754 


391,000 
78,500 
848,100 
51,700 
43,600 


71,100 
222,800 


85,700 
54,700 


Army Orders 


Sergt. Samuel Foster will be placed on the 
retired list at United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y. 

Lieut. Col, Thorne Strayer, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Dept., detailed as member of board of 
officers appointed for purpose of continuing 
study of report on reduction of paper work, 

First Lieut, Raymond McDonald, Inf., 
Fort Benning, Ga., order of September 7 
revoked, ; 

Second Lieut. John H. Bennett, Inf., from 
Fort Jay, N. Y., to Hawaiian Dept. 

Second Lieut. Joseph P. Shumate. Coast 


eral’s Dept., Fort Bliss, Texas, to proceed to 
his home and await retirement. 


Capt. John J. Harvey, orders of Septem- 
ber 27 amended: to Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Capt. Myron G. Browne, Inf., to Q. M. C., 
from Fort Leonard Wood, Md., to Fort} 
Douglas, Utah. 

First Lieut. John W. Dwyer, Coast Art, 
Corps, detailed in Air Corps; from Fort 
Hancock, N. J., to Brooks Field, Texas. 

Warrant Officer John Gordon, from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort MacArthur, 
California. 

Warrant Officer Amos E. Huff, from Fort 
MacArthur, Calif., to Fort Leavenworth, 


95,800! Art. Corps, detailed to Air Corps; to Brooks ' Kansas. 


° 


ede. se Gan oiice mod te tir oe Py Nagy Pes ig om genes aa 
mobile industry, or the steel industry, or|cannot ignore speculation in real estate 
any other single manufacturing industry | or the stock market when it is definitely 
in the United States, and that brokers | known that Federal Reserve credit is be- 
oans are greater today than were all | ing used, eee when these loans 
the savings banks deposits in the United | are secure by collateral based upon very 
States at any time prior to 1917, andhigh or inflated values, because in the 
og ae mere than a na geen 7 ay erent oF serepete in mw qa is bane, 
@ aggregate savings bank deposits of|ing system is bound to be weakened, 
* Axes itn qacble at the present ae | ee polght Jeesiniite serious banking 
e Federal Reserve System is charged | as well as industrial trouble. 
with a grave responsibility in dealing! To be continued in the issue of 
with this situation, because it would be! October 4 


1924. 
A-24506. (S) Pay--Aviation—Army officer. 
| Where an officer of the Army was sus- | 
| pended from all duty involving flying by 
;reason of having failed to pass the phys- | 
ical examination for flying required by | 
Paragraph 4, Army Regulations 40-110, no 
flight pay accrued during the period of | 
the suspension, and the fact that he was! 
‘sick in line of duty during a portion of the, 
{period while under suspension in no way | 
laffects his right to pay under the Exec-; 
utive order of March 10, 1927, issued under 
Section 20 of the Act of June 10, 1922, 42 
Stat. $532 as amended by Section 6 of the 
Act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 782. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 


reference used is the Yearly Index 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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YEARLY 
INDEX 


PAGE TEN 
Wet Hay Believed 
To Have Caused 


. Barn Burnings | 


‘David J. Price, Department | | 


Of Agriculture, Discusses | 
Need of Scientific | 


Investigation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
feet. ¥ 
o'clock on Monday afternoon, November 
7, or about two days after the waters 

+ receded. On Sunday morning much heat- 


jing had been noticed, and on Monday a '}| 


distinctly charred odor was observed be- | 
fore the fire started. | 


The urgent need for extensive research if! 


tipon “spontaneous heating” of farm | 
products was emphasized by lack. of 


scientific knowledge with which to meet | | 


the situation in Vermont. 


| 
| 
Fire at Experimental Fatm. . | 


A case of spontaneous ignition in sta- | 
ble manure occurred on the department’s 
experimental farm at Arlington, Va., a 
few years ago, Mr. Price said. Manure ! 


had been hauled from a nearby cavalry |} 
station and placed in one large pile for | 
curing before being used for fertilizing | 


purposes. 


ih 
Daily additions had been made to the | 


pile for two or three years, and at times 


it had been observed in a “heating” con- ||| 


dition, but was not considered danger- 
ous. Fire broke out in the night on! 
one side of the large pile and was ex- | 
tinguished. The following day fire broke 
out on the opposite side and an inspec- 
tion showed so many hot areas along the 
edge that the entire pile was torn down 
under frequent sprinkling of water. 
This very definite observation, as well 
as many others of a similar type, said 
Mr. Price, indicates the possibility of 
‘Spontaneous ignition of manure piles 


which may in some instances be closely | }} 


related to unexplained barn fires. | 
In a three-year period, more than 400! 


barn fires in the Province of Ontario|]| 


were investigated and the authorities 
concluded that “at least one-half of these | 


fires have been directly and solely caused | ]} 


by spontaneous heating.” It appears 


also from these investigations that there | 


are a number of good reasons for the! 


increased number of “mysterious” barn |] 
fires. qi 
Many of them are closely related to ||} 


ehanges in farming. The present crops, | 
now consisting largely of alfalfa and 
clover hays, cannot be properly cured, 
and put in condition to be housed, as was 


done in former days with crops which || 


consisted principally of timothy. 
The old-time custom of salting hay in 


the mow has largely disappeared, an un- | | 
fortunate situation as salting has been|]) 
an accepted means of retarding com-j|]} 


| 


bustion. New types of machinery also 


may be held responsible for handling the ||| 


crop so rapidly that it does not have | 


time to cure properly before being stored. 
Preventive Measures. 


tection Committee, of which he is chair- 
man, published in a special leaflet by 
the National Fire Protection Association. 
These measures, he said, advise farmers 


to “thoroughly cure hay, pea vines and |]! 
other roughage, before these are stacked | || 


in barns. 


Do not allow horse manure to accumu- | 
late in large piles in stables or against ||} 


buildings. Where slightly damp hay is 
stored, a sprinkling of salt is useful to 
retard fermentation. Use from three to 
ten pounds of salt per ton of hay, ac- 
cording to its dampness.” | 

“Uncured hay,” it is explained, “con- 
tinues to live for some time after it is 
pat, and heats when stacked in large 
piles. 


vines “and other damp roughage, gen- 


erates heat, which accumulates at the || 
center of a heavy mass of these mate- ||]! 


rials, eventually to such an extent that 
the small amount of air that filters into 
the pile can cause ignition.” 

“In this research work on the spon- | 
taneous heating or self-ignition of agri- 
cultural products,” concluded Mr. Price, 
“the chemical engineering division of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils solicits 
the cooperation of the farm associations, | 
insurance organizations, and all inter- 
ested agencies. It will be helpful for 
the bureau to receive prompt reports of 
fires of this character, together with a'| 
record of any direct experiences in con- | 
nection with this important subject, | 
about which more knowledge must be} 
acquired before effective control meas-! 
ures can be devised. 

The problem of spontaneous ignition | 
not only is related to farm products but 
extends into practically all lines of ine! 
dustry, and results in extensive economic | 
losses. It is a problem of national im- 
portance and one that justifies thorough | 
scientific research.” | 


Lease of Indian Land 
Is Found to Be 


Signature by Agent. of Seer 
tary of Interior Upheld. 


Valid 


[Continued from Page 8.]} 
Secretary of the Interior, and filed a 
written protest against the execution of 
the leases. The written protest was predi- 
fated on the ground that a royalty of 
10 per cent was insufficient, and that a 
meber royalty could be obtained from | 
other bidders. Under orders of the Sec- ! 


The barn burned between 4 and 5 |] 


Mr. Price called attention to preventive |), 
measures listed by the Farm Fire Pro-']} 


Also, the fermentation of bacteria, ' || 
yeasts and molds, which increase rapidly | 
in horse manure, uncured hay, green pea | 


€- the case go on, There is no evidence of | preference in the awarding 


1922) 





| Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issu 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Books-Publications 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Bank- | 
ing-Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Postmasters are directed to coop- 
erate in undertaking of Daniel Guggen- | 
heim fund to paint names of com- 
munities on roofs of buildings as guide | 
to aviators. 


the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services at Detroit. : 


The Bureau of Plant Industry pub- 
lishe# an inventory of plant material 


Page 3, Col. 7| Introduction between January 1 and 
World problems <elating to aviation March 31, 1926. 

to be studied at just International Civil! . ‘ Page 9, Col. 7 

Aeronautic Conference to meet in! _ Bulletin published by the Coast and 

Washington in December. | Geodetic Survey on its work, its meth- 

: Page 2, Col. 5| ods and its organization. 

of Standards begins con- | _ _, Page 9, Col. 7 

of another directive radio |. Books and publications received by 

beacon transmitting: set. | the Library of Congress. 

Page 3, Col. 1} C D 

Mexico inaugurates air mail service nsus 

October 1 between Mexico City and ensus ata 
Nuevo Laredo. 


Bureau 
struction 


Page 9 


Estimates of population of cities of 
Page 3, Col. 3| 30,000 or more on July 1 announced by 
Municipal airports to be established Bureau of the Census. 


in 25 more cities. i ] 
| Claims 


Calendar of the Court of Claims. 
Page 8 


2 


Page 1, Col. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Air mail to connect port cities of 


Brazil. 
Page 3, Col. 4: 
Agriculture | Coal 


Flexible provisions of tariff act do Increase in August exports of coal 
not give the President right to alter , accounted for by expansion of Canadian 
tariff so as to do injustice to any for- market. é 
eign country, it is stated at the White | Page 6, Col. 5 
House, as result of protest of Argen- | Commerce-T rade 
tina over suggestion that increase in 
duty on corn would be authorized fol-| Increase in August exports of coal 
lowing cost investigation by Tariff | accounted for by expansion of Canadian 
Commission. market. 

Page 6, Col. 5 
Department of Agriculture to co- 


operate with apple producers in trade 
promotion plan. 


| 

Page 1, Col. 7| 
David J. Price, Department of Agri- | 
culture, discusses need for scientific | 
study of spontaneous combustion of | 
farm products as source of mysterious | 


barn burnings. Sliding tariff on automobiles pro- 


Page 1, Col. 2 posed in Panama, 


The Bureau of Plant Industry pub- 
lishes an inventory of plant material 
introduced by the office of Foreign Plant Page 1, Col. 3 


Introduction between January 1 and! Jmprovement n tn Bales te 
March 31, 1926. waar nt noted in Belgian glass 


Shipments of bananas from Hon- 
| duras set new record for year. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Howard R. Tollery appointed as-| Quality of pigments in 
sistant chief in charge of research of | fqund to affect depth of color. 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Page 1, Col. 6 
Page 4, Col. 6} n 
Monthly review of farm prices is-! 
sued by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics. 


paints is 


Cotton 


Schedules proposing to restrict rates 
| on compressed cotton and cotton linters 
: Page 4, Col. 6 | from Texas are suspended by Inter- 
Department of Agriculture to co-: state Commerce Commission. 
operate with apple producers in trade | Page 6, Col. 1 
promotion plan. | Infection rate among employes in 
7 ° Page 1, Col. 7/ cotton textile plants is declared to be 
Director of Budget urged to ask in-} high. 
creased appropriation for agriculturai | 


Page 1, Col. 5 
research. 


Page 2, Col.| Court Decisions 


Appropriations | See Special Index and Law Digest 


Director of Budget urged-to ask in- | on Page 8. 
creased appropriation for agricultural | 
research. 


| Customs 


Page 2, Col. 4| Customs Court grants reduction of 


Automotive Industry | duty on imported rugs to nine stores. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Sliding tariff on automobiles pro- Proceedings of the United 

posed in Panama, i Court of Custom Appeals. 

Page 6, Col. * Page 6 

° ° Postmasters are liable for customs 

Banking-Finance | revenues oan ruling just announced. 
Continuation of full text of Repre- | Page 3, Col. 6 

sentative McFadden before the Clear- 

ance House Section of the American | 

Banker’s Association Convention at 

Philadelphia. 


Education 


Director of Division of Public Health 
Education of New York State advises 
annual physical examinations for per- 
sons over 40 years of age. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Educational System of Fiji Islands 
reorganized to provide facilities for 
training resident Indian children. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


Flexible provisions of tariff act do 
Page 9, Col. 6| not give the President Tight to alter 
Daily statement of the United States | tari 20 ss to’do injastice to any - 
Peake ; eign country, it is stated at the White 
ae House, as result of protest of Argen- 
tina over suggestion that increase in 
duty on corn would be authorized fol- 
lowing cost investigation by 
Commission. 


9 


Page 7, Col. 2 

Excess of revenue in Delaware dur- 

ing past fiscal year reflected in pur- } 
chase of securities and cash balance. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Greater care urged in issuing money | 

orders payable in Poland. 

Page 7, Col. 4! 

Daily decisions of the Accounting | 

Office. | 


Page 7 | 
Bank will 


New Persian 
open soon. 


National 


y Page 7, Col. 1 

_ President considers means of avoid- 
ing Treasury deficit. President Coolidge, it is stated 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


See under “Ruilroads” heading. closed incident; 


paw Agency for and on behalf of the}{ Act, the complainants, as well as other 
Indian owners? |Quapaw Indians, were declared incom- 
As to the alleged fraud, from a con- petent to manage and control the lands 
sideration of the evidence and arguments. | alletted to them, and the period of re- 
I am :f the opinion that the charge of | striction was extended upon the aliena- 
fraud is not established by complainants. | tion of their lands for 25 years. 
At the trial of the cause, a vast amount} The evidence introduced established 
of documentary evidence was introduced, | that the Eagle-Picher Company, and its 
as well as the testimony of numerous | sublessees, being lessees in possession, 
witnesses. Two of the complainants in| haye made valuable improvements for 
the section, Flora Whitebird and Antoine | the proper ,operation of the mines lo- 
Greenback, stated to the court during|cated upon the lands involved herein, 
the course of the trial, that they did not | and have expanded large sums of money 
want the case prosecuted; other com-| 


plainants stated that they desired that | and that by reason thereof, were shown a 


of the leases, 


| publishes bulletin on proceedings of | 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


' introduced by the office of Foreign Plant ' 


Page 1, Col. 7| 


Page 6, Col. 5! 


Page 1, Col. 3| 


States | 


Tariff | 


in the development of the properties, | 
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Che United States Daily 


each 








ten says France should pay debt to| 
America. ! 
Page 1, Col. 1} 
Procedure at election of Charles E. 
Hughes as member of Permanent 
| Court of International Justice before 
| Assembly of League of Nations. 
Page 3, Col. 4| 
| Installation of more mechanical ap- 
| paratus sought in post offices by Fin- 
nish labor interests. | 
{ Page 2, Col. 4 
| Mexico inaugurates air mail service 
| October 1 between Mexico City and 
| Nuevo Laredo. 
i Page 3, Col. 3) 
New Persian National Bank will | 
| open soon, ‘ 
] Page 7, Col. 1} 
Motion-picture restrictions applying 
: to children found in 31 countries. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Air mail to connect port cities of} 
| Brazil. | 
| Page 3, Col. 4! 
; Transit charges on parcel ports des- 
|tined to St. Pierre and Miquelon re- | 
; moved. Post Office Department is a 


' vised. 

| Page 3, Col. 4 
Soviet Russia adheres ‘to ‘treaty to| 
| Yenounce war. 





Page 10, Col. 6 


: Forestry 


| Fire prevention measures successful 
in Southwest. 


| 
| 


Page 3, Col. 3 
|Gov’t Personnel 


Howard R. Tolley appointed as- 

sistant chief in charge of research vf | 

| the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 

Page 4, Col. 6; 

Daily engagements of the President: 

at the Executive Officers. | 

Page 3) 
9 e 

Gov't Topical Survey | 

Advantages of Simplified Practices— | 

‘article by Ray M. Hudson, Bureau of | 

Standards. | 

| Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Immigration 


Creation of board to revise immigra- | 
tion quotas is suggested. 


| Indian Affairs 


District Court, Northern District of} 
Oklahoma, rules lease executed in be- | 
half of restricted Indians by Federal, 

| agent is valid. (Whitebird et al. v.| 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co. et al.) ' 


| Page 8, Col. e 
‘Insurance 


| Fire prevention measures successful 


| in Southwest. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


| Labor 


| 
' 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes bulletin on proceedings of 
the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
' International Association of Public Em- 
| ployment Services at Detroit. | 
| Page 9, Col. 7} 
; Installation of more mechanical ap- | 
paratus sought in post offices by Fin- | 
| nish labor interests. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 


Situation of workers said to be good ; 
in address by Secretary of Labor. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


| Lumber 

Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
| approves proposed increase in rates on 
| lumber from Florida. 

| Page 1, Col. 2: 


‘Manufacturers | 


} 


| Improvement noted in Belgian glass 


industry. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
| Mines and Minerals 


| Clay absorbents are now used in new 
| methods to purify ¢il products, ac- | 
cording to Bureau of Mines. 1 

Page 1, Col. 1 


| Motion Pictures 


Federal Radio Commission states 
United Artists Corp., a cinema firm, 


Page 3, Col. 6| 
Motion-picture restrictions applying | 


Page 1, Col. 4) 


| pany. If the leases are to be sustained, 
}there must be statutory authority for 
the execution of them in the manner in 
which they have been executed. 

In other words, Congress, in the ex- 
ercise of its guardianship and. control 


over restricted Indians, must have, by | 


execution of leases by the Department 
of the Interior for incompetent Indians, 


!and there must be compliance with the 
Congressional Acts, as a prerequisite to 
the validity of thent. A consideration of 


[excation legislation, provided for the 


| registration of Asbestone as 


e . | 
Municipal Gov't i 
Municipal airports to be established | 


in 25 more cities. 
Page 1, Col. 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 

Page 9| 

in 


Mr. Britten urges early action | 
Senate on naval program. ! 
Page 1, Col. 5! 
Four naval reserve units to be in-} 
spected this month. 
Page 2, Col. 


Rear Admiral Harry H. Rousseau is 
named Chief Coordinator of Govern- 


ment. 
Page 10, Col. 7} 
Oil | 


‘Clay absorbents are now used in new 
methods to purify oil products, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Mines. ! 

Page 1, Col. 1| 


2 
- 


Patents 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents! 
holds legal basis for cancellation of 
trade 
mark is lacking. (Dorn Co. v. Muller.) | 

Page 8, Col. 4: 

District Court for the District of| 
Maryland allows claim on method of 
setrilizing air by graual reduction of | 
pressure. (Schiller et al. v. Robertson.) | 

Page 8, Col. 1; 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on Page 8. e | 
Postal Service 


‘ 

Postmasters are directed to coop- 
erate in undertaking of Daniel Guggen- 
heim fund to paint names of com- 
munities on roofs of buildings as guide 


to aviators. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Installation of more mechanical ap- 
paratus sought in post offices by Fin- ! 
nish labor interests. | 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Convention of National Federation of | 
Post Office Clerks, scheduled for San; 
Juan, Porto Rico, is postponed. 
Page 2, Col. 2} 
Mexico inaugurates air mail service | 


Page 1, Col. 6} October 1 between Mexico City and, rant business is subject of address by 


Nuevo Laredo. | 
Page 3, Col. 3) 

Postmasters are liable for customs 
revenues under ruling just announced. | 
Page 3, Col. 6} 

Air mail to connect port cities of 


Brazil. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Transit charges on parcel ports des- 
tined to St. Pierre and Miquelon re-| 
moved. Post Office Department is ad- | 
vised. | 
Page 3, Col. 4! 


Public Health | 


Director of Division of Public Health 
Education of New York State advises! 
annual physical examinations for per- |} 
sons over 40 years of age. 

Page 3, Col. 1| 

Infection rate among employes in| 
cotton textile plants is declared to be | 


high. i 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Public Utilities 


See under “Railroads” and “Ship- 
ping” headings. | 


. | 
Radio 
Columbia Breadeasting System asks | 
Radio Commission to amend allocation | 
to permit two stations to broadcast | 
identical programs on cleared | 
nels in each zone within 300 miles. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Federal Radio Commission states 
United Artists Corp., a cinema firm, 
has defaulted its right to hearing to 
obtain short wave channel. 
Page 3, Col. 6) 
Bureau of Standards begins con- | 
struction of another directive radio 


beacon transmitting set. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


| 
1 


Railroads 
Board of Tax Appeals upholds right | 


rage but disputed by petitioner. (Thorne ' 
Neale & Co., v. Com’r.) ' 
Page 4, Col. 1| 

August statistics of revenues _and ; 
expenses of Pennsylvania, Michigan, 


Adherence to Treaty 


Announced by Soviet 
Note Received Through French 


Embassy as Intermediary. 


Soviet Russia has formally adhered to 
the multilateral treaty for the renvcia- | 
tion of war according to information ¢ »- 


———= 


e. 


Central, and Deleware & Hudson rail- 
ways. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

August statistics of revenues and 


6 | expenses of Chicago & North Western, 
1 img Northern, and Atlantic Coast 


ine Railways. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Schedules proposing to restrict rates 
on compressed cotton and cotton linters 
from Texas are suspended by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
August statement of revenues and 
expenses of Wabash, Pere Marquette, 
and Chicago Great Western railways. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Decisions in railroad rate cases an- 
nounced October 2 by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 6 
Reading Railroad asks authority to 
operate Port Reading Railroad as a 
part of its system. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and Union Pacific railways. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
approves proposed increase in rates on 
lumber from Florida. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Gross earnings of American Express 
Co. declined during July. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Science 


Bulletin published by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey on its work, its meth- 
ods and its organization. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Shipping 


Six rate conference agreements for 
cooperative handling of freight are ap- 
proved by Shipping Board. 

: Page 3, Col. 5 


Simplified Practices 


Better trade relations and benefits of 
applying simplified practices to restau- 


William E. Braithwaite, of Division of 

Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Advantages of Simplified Practices— 

article by Ray M. Hudson, Bureau of 


Standards. 
- Page 9, Col. 3 
Tariff 


Flexible provisions of tariff act do 
not give the President right to alter 
tariff so as to do injustice to any for- 
eign country, it is stated at the White 
House, as result of protest of Argen- 
tina over suggestion that increase in 
duty on corn would be authorized fol- 
lowing cost investigation by Tariff 
Commission. 





Page 1, Col. 7 


Taxation 
Board of Tax Appeals upholds right 


to deduct sums due railroad as demur- 


rage but disputed by petitioner. (Thorne 
Neale & Co., v. Com’r.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals holds method 
cf accounting used by taxpayer un- 
changed by use of ledger. (Daily Rec- 
ord Co., v. Com’r.) 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Textiles 


Infection rate among employes in 
cotton textile plants is declared to be 
high. 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Veterans 


Comptroller General, in interpreting 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 7' has defaulted its right to hearing to| to deduct sums due railroad as demur-} Section 200 of World War Veterans’ 
» Te-| obtain short. wave channel. 
Page 1, Col. 4} gards the foreign debt situation as en- 
tirely apart from German reparations, 
and feels that the debt situation is a| to children found in 31 countries. | 
Representative Brit-| 


Act, rules statute clearly contemplates 
that beneficiary must first have had 
acute tuberculosis of service origin 
for which compensation was payable. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


een 


tained at the Department of State Oc 
tober 2. 

The Soviet note of adherence has now 
been received at the Department from 
the French Embassy, which acted as the 
intermediary between the United States 
and Russia, due to the fact that no dip- 
lomatic relations exist between the two 
Countries. e 

Russia is the fourth country to for- 
mally adhere to the treaty to renounce 


war, according to information obtained | 


farming or grazing purposes, or 10 years 


at the Department of State, the other 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER © 
COPY 


Patent Granted 
On Process for: 
Sterilizing Ait 
Method Is Held to Accoms 
plish Purpose Which Was 


Not Sought in Prior 
Devices. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


g 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
used to carry out the process, but that 
such use was contemplated or that it 
would have occurred to an ordinary 
mechanic in operating the device. 

It is therefore the opinion of the 
court that the disclosures of the prior 
art did not anticipate or make obvious 
the discovery of the applicants, and that 
their process for the sterilization ‘of the 
air is patentable. It is not clear, how- 
ever, that the claims fairly describe the 
invention even when interpreted in the 
light of the~ specification. The claims 
specify a method of’ sterilizing the air, 
consisting in. compressing it until its 
temperature is 150 degrees F. and ex- 
panding it until the temperature drops 
about 80 degrees F. But it does not ap- 
pear from an examination of the appli- 
cation for the patent, and of the testi- 
mony before the court, that the results 
obtained depended. simply upon com- 
pression and expansion of the air within 
the range of temperature described. The, 
testimony indicates that the unsuccessful 
experiment which preceded the discovery 
employed substantially the same range 
of pressure and temperature, and that 
the success of the later apparatus was 
due to the successive steps in expansion 
of the air, brought about by the inter- 
mediate tanks which were then intro- 
duced into the series. It is conceded 
that the theory upon which the invention 
operates is not understood, but it seems 
likely that the successful result de- 
pended upon the additional tanks and 
expansion valves which were used. If it 
were possible to limit the claims by 
reference to the specific apparatus de- 
scribed in the application, they might 
be allowable as sufficiently definite and 
precise. Rut it is apparent from the 
quotation from the specification above 
set out that the applicants do not limit 
, themselves to the precise construction 
set forth, but regard themselves as at 
liberty to claim any alterations thereof 
that fairly come within the scope of the 
claims. For this reason, and not for the 
lack of patentable invention, it is the 
conclusion of the court that the applica- 
tion for the first patent was properly 
rejected. 

Claim 8 of the second application, 
which is typical, does not in terms 
specify sterilization of the air but calls 
for an apparatus for transferring 
liquids, consisting of an air compressor, 
one or more expansion tanks, &ce., 
whereby the air may be used to force 
the liquid from one receptacle to an- 
other. The disclosure does not appear 
to involve any invention over the prior 
art. It was old to transfer liqujds by 
an air compressor. As suggested in 
the opinions of the Patent Office and of 
the Court of Appeals, whatever inven- 
tion is comprised lies in the sterilization 
of the air. At best there is merely an 
ioe combination of processes, whose only 
| 





ingenuity resides in one feature, and 
not in the method by which the various 
elements of the combination coact to- 
gether. Such a combination is not pat- 
entable. Langan vs. Warren Axe & 
Tool Co., 184 Fed. 720; Backstay Ma- 
chine & Leather Co. vs. Zenite Metal Co., 
293 Fed. 23. 

Supplemental Opinion After Rehear- 
| ing he aforegoing opinion having 
!been placed in the hands of counsel, the 

case was set down for reheahring upon 
the application of the complainants, who 
desired to submit to the court claims 
additional to those contained in the pat® 
ent application, as heretofore submitted - 
to the court. Counsel for the complain- 
ants and counsel for the Commissioner 
of Patents were agreed that under the 
following authorities it is within the 
power of the court to pass a decree di- 
recting the Commissioner of Patents to 
issue a patent on claims presented to 
provided the new claims are germane to 
the subject matter: Butterworth v. Hoe, 
112 U. S. 50; Ingersoll v. Holt, 104 Fed, 
| 682; Merrill v. Ewing, 1909 C. D. 79; 
| General Electric Company v. Steinberger, 
1208 Fed. 699. 

The complainants by supplemental pe- 
tition submitted the following additional 
claims in connection with the first appli- 
cation for patent, which for purposes 
of convenience will be called A and B: 

A. The herein described method of ster 
ilizing air consisting in compressing air 
to approximately three atmospheres and 
sure of approximately two and one-half 
atmospheres. 

B. The herein described method of ster 
ilizing air consisting in compressing air 
to approximately three atmospheres and 
then expanding it step by step succes. 
sively through a series of needle valves 

to a pressure of approximately two and 
one-half atmospheres. 
These claims, in the judgment of the 
court, should be granted. They are not 
'so broad as the claims originally sub- 


the court, although not included in the 
application as filed in the Patent Office, 
then expanding it by several steps suc~- 
cessively in minute steams to a pres- 


| fraud upon the part of the Secretary of | 
; the Interior; nor is there evidence of any 
|fraudulent conduct by the Eagle-Picher ; 


but such a preference, in view of the 
circumstances, does not constitute fraud.| jnterest and enlightenment, although the 


Acts of Congress touching upon and 
| governing the Quapaw Indians is of much 


for mining or business purposes.” 


The same Act provided that when it 


three countries being Peru, Liberia and 
Rumania, 


' Lead Company. 
|the awarding of the leases establishes | 
fairness and a desire upon the part of the 
Secretary of the Interior to protect the 


owners, 


On the contrary, the evidence is con- 
vincing that the leases were fair in 
terms, and have been very profitable to 
; the lessors, as well as to the lessees. 

In my opinion, complainants have 
failed to establish an abuse of discretion 
, on the part of the Secretary of the In- 
The © ct that an award was made for a} terior in the award to the Eagle-Picher 


The eviaence concerning | 


properties and rights of the Indian 


Act of March 3, 1921, Section 26 (41 
| Stat. 1225-1248) is perhaps controlling 
of the question presented herein. 

Under the ‘<reaty of May 138, 1883 (7 
Stat. 424) made between the United 
States and the Quapaw Indians, the 
United States agreed to convey to the 
Quapaw Indians 150 sections of land. 


should appear “to the Secretary of the 
Interior that by reason of age or dis- 
ability any such allottee cannot improve 
or manage his allotment properly and 


A total of 35 countries, in addition 
to the four actually adhering, have signi- 
fied their intention to adhere, and only 
10 remain which have not replied to 


mitted, but fairly describe the process 
disclosed in the application, which, as 
indicated in the aforegoing opinion of 
the court, constitutes a patentable in- 
vention. 

A decree of the court will, therefore, 
be passed authorizing and directing the 


the American invitation to adhere. 


with benefit to himself, the same may 
be leased in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, upon such terms and conditions as 


The 10 nations which have not re- 
plied, are for the most part Latin-Amer- 


Commissioner of Patents to issue a pat- 
ent upon the first application, based upon 
Claims A and B hereinbefore set out, 
but dismissing the bill of complaint in 


retary of the Interior the leases awarded 
to the Eagle-Picher Lead Company were 
executed by O. K. Chandler, Superin- 
tendent of the Quapaw Agency, on be- 
half of the Indian owners. 
. The pleadings and the evidence intro- 
iced present two questions for deter- 
mination. They are, first, are the leases 
ld by the defendents upon the lands 


ican, as follows: Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Hungary, Iceland, Paraguay and Persia. 


These countries which have signified 


j ‘taht their intention to adhere to the treaty, 
meee of Badore Whilehiod-aul Souiye according to the Department of State, 


Whitebird executed the original lease follow: 


\ 
10 per cent royality, when bids had been} Company, for the conduct of the persons 
on the three allotments involved = Albania, Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 


submitted for higher royalties, is in-| competing with the Eagle-Picher Com- 

sufficient to establish fraud, especially| pany in submitting bids for higher or 

in view of the report of the engineer | larger royalties, the report of the com- 

from the Bureau of Mines and the com-; mittee and the engineer from the Bureau 

mittee that investigated and analyzed the| of Mines, were considerations of much 

situation. From anobservation ofthe com-| significance. I am convinced that 

plainants, incompetent Quapaw Indians,}the charge of fraud has not been sus- 
as they apepared and testified in court. | tained. 

wolved in the section invalid by reason|as they appeared and testified in court The other question for determination 

| of fraud alleged in the awarding the|it is obvious that they are subject to|is whether the leases are valid, having 

. meres to the Eagle-Picher Company ever | the influence of the white man, and by: been executed at the direction of the 

_ the protests of the Indian owners; andj} reason thereof, may easily be imposed ; Secretary of the Interior, by the Super-| tion. By Act of June 7, 1897 (30 Stat. 

Second, are the leases invalid for want upon. Their condition of dependence intendent of the Quapaw Indian Agency,|62) the allottees within the limits of 

of authority in the Secretary of the In-|and inferiority is the justification for|for the Indian owners upon their refusal|the Quapaw Agency, Indian Territory, 

' terior to obtain the execution of the | the Congressional Act of March 3, 1921.)to execute after the leases had been | were authorized “to lease their lands for 

a ‘leases by the Superintendent of’ the Qua- | (41 Stat. 1225). By the terms of the, awarded to the Eagle-Picher Lead Com-|a term not exceding three years for 


es 
et 


Pursuant to this Treaty the United 
States conveyed to the Quapaw Indians 
the lands provided for in the Treaty. 
By the Act of Congress of February 8, 
1887 (24 Stat. 388), Congress provided 
for the allotment of the lands in sev- 
eralty, and by Act of March 2, 1895, the 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized 
to issue patents to the allottees, 

On September 26, 1896, allotment deeds 
were issued to the respective allottees 
in this action covering the lands in ques- 


so far as it relates to the second appli- 


shall be prescribed by him. dation tat oot 


By yirtue of the authority of this last 
; mentioned Act, Mary Whitebird and the Rear Admiral Rousseau 


Named Chief Coordinator 


The Director of the Budget, Herbert 
M. Lord, October 2 announced the ap« 
pointment of Rear Admiral Harry H, 
Rousseau, director of the Naval Petro- 


to George W. Beck, jr., for a period of | China, “or sens ae ees. Te- 
"sg  aialidlia minican Republic, Egypt, Estonia, Fin- 

10 -years, and by which leases the de- land, Gia Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
fendants entered upon the lands for pur-| quyas, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
poses of mining, continuing to mine them | Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Pan-!leum Reserves, to Chief Coordinator. of 
until the controversy arose over the | ama, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Spain, |the Government, effective January 1, 1929, 
award of new leases. Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay,| Admiral Rousseau, it was stated orally, 
To be continued in the issue of and Venezuela, Mexico, Norway, Siam will succeed Brigadier General Henry@ 

October 4. and Salvador. C, Smithers, who retirgs on that date, 


\ 


& 


oi 





